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SIGNIFICANT element in the response to our first issue is the con- 

sistent emphasis laid-by our readers — both professionals and mem- 
bers of the public—on the fundamental deficiencies manifested by 
cinematic production in our country today. Since one of the chief aims 
of our magazine is to engage an ever wider area of the public in the 
constant examination and debate of such problems, we re-submit them 
to all our readers in the form of the following questions: 


(1) What in your opinion are the important aspects in the life of 
our society that have been either altogether neglected or else mis- 
represented by our film production within the past few years? 


(2) Com you name any films that have fully succeeded in reflect- 
ing the contemporary reality of our country and that have therefore 
been for you a moral as well as an aesthetic experience? 


(3) Which of the recent foreign films have given you an insight 
into the development of the society in which they originated by not 
merely reflectng but also re-interpreting its problems and its values? 


(4) It is generally accepted that giving the public an opportunity 
to communicate their opinions to the producer, would in itself lead to 
the improvement of present standards in film art. What. according 
to you, are the other conditions that would have to be fulfilled so that 

ective 


— In our next issue we shall devote ample space to the replies. 
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PREPARATION FOR FILM 


Reflections on Present Day Cinema 


Lewis Jacobs 


Television has started a chain reaction that will lead the serious film 
maker to make only true movies. 


HE promise for film in America is not in Cinerama, Cinemascope or 

three dimensional pictures, but in the gradual building-up of a deeper 
base for film culture. In this enterprise no serious critic, no film maker, 
no spectator is unimportant. Eventually the screen may reflect America 
instead of Hollywood. 


In order to make films, the film maker must understand the possi- 
bilities of film making. A motion picture is not made with money alone. 
Today the idea of a film exists a priori. The film maker must rediscover 
its true nature, work his own sources. 


The fundamental attribute of a film maker, as well as of a critic, is 
the ability to discriminate and to make relevant distinctions. The real 
initiate is the one with the ability to perceive quality wherever encountered 
—in the documentary, experimental, American or foreign film and to make 
value judgments based on film values and not on cost, eccentricities, man- 
nerisms or reputations. 


Have we a common fund of formal or plastic film-criticism in America? 
A body of analyses and theory from which the critic and film maker can 
draw with confidence? Or has the field been left to reviewer-journalists 
catering to the box office, or embalmers appealing to the sophisticates? 
Critics in other arts can discuss, with intelligence and discernment, sig- 
nificant qualities of painting, music, literature, etc. In those media, a 
vocabulary, syntax and tradition are recognized. Relevant issues are de- 
bated. Criticism is measured—one against the other. Most of our film criti- 
cism is merely apple-polishing or entertainment. 

We urgently need schools of criticism—critics and film makers writing 
for themselves. We need articulate analysis, debates about theory, con- 
troversy over form, greater concern for tradition. It is only the second rate 
film maker (and critic) who cannot afford to give himself to any artistic 
community of the past or present. His major efforts are directed at all 
the small mannerisms which are his chief stock in trade. The more pro- 
found film maker forgets himself in an effort to collaborate, exchange, and 
contribute to the common inheritance of the film. 


This brings up the question: Is there an American film tradition? 
And if there is, should it concern the film maker? Yes, to both. But one 
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does not inherit tradition passively. The film maker must work to acquire 
it. The historical sense involves a knowledge of films of the past as well 
as of the present; the source as well as the stream. The serious film maker 
will look two ways at once—toward the past and toward the future. Good 
films are a product of both these outlooks. 


Looking forward implies experiment. Films will die of hardening of 
the images unless the film maker reaches out beyond existing categories 
for new techniques and new forms. There can be no progress by a slavish 
copying of the old or unthinking reliance upon the contemporary. The 
blind, unfeeling acceptance of the conventional can only result in films 
which are dated before they are born. A sense of tradition, however, helps 
the film maker to consolidate what is of value in the old with what is 
significant in the present, so that he can push forward more effectively 
into the new. 


But a word of caution. Experiment does not necessarily mean optical 
effects or absurd extravagances whose only virtue is to shock or be dif- 
ferent. Film sense still has its roots in the primitive discoveries of Melies, 
Porter and Griffith. 


Perhaps the factor most responsible for the lack of progress in the 
film’s own idiom, is the undue emphasis placed upon narrative or dra- 
matic logic. Sound has so accustomed film makers to think in terms of 
verbal logic, that narrative and dramatic expression have completely 
absorbed cinematic expression. This, despite the fact that everyone agrees 
that movies are primarily a visual art. 

The film maker’s perception of order or structure lies in the control 
and relationship of his means of expression and mode of composition. His 
chief tools are the camera, microphone, lights, raw stock, etc. In composing, 
he deals with shots, scenes, sequences, sound, color, and the editing of 
images, time, space, etc. These are his plastic materials. Their arrangement 
and relationship is what gives the film coherence and individuality. What- 
ever the raw material, action, or events of a film, these may or may not 
bear on the intrinsic quality of the film itself. In the long run the factor 
which distinguishes one film from another is its structure. 


Will the purpose of the film decide the structure? Or the content 
decide it? Or both? Form is only the shape given to the content. It is the 
film maker who manipulates the content into kinds of order—derived not 
from content alone, but from shots and sounds in relationship. This rela- 
tionship creates a metaphoric structure which reenforces the things related, 
and thus deepens their meaning and significance. 


Actually there is no form without content. Form always displays a 
content of some kind, even though it may be only moving lines or shapes. 
The real test is not whether a film has significant content, but how sig- 
nificantly the content has been harnessed by the structure. 
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ON CRITICS AND CRITERIA 


Edouard L. de Laurot 


Throughout the history of art, it has been the traditional plight of 
criticism to be attacked with its own weapon. Nor can it be said that 
contemporary cinematic criticism in this country has altogether escaped 
its share of censure. However, the strictures have occurred mainly in 
inquiries concentrating on such fragmentary and superficial issues as, for 
instance, the validity of “ten best” selections or the relationship of the 
critic to the box office. Such analyses, while they may have some limited 
significance for the market researcher, tend on the whole to confuse rather 
than enlighten, for they all circumvent the fundamental question: that of 
the function of criticism in maintaining the vigor of moral and cultural 
values in a society. It is clear then that we can seize the problem of our 
film criticism in its entirety only if we discuss it in terms of the prevailing 
ethical and aesthetic values. Within the scope of this essay it will there- 
fore be our primary objective to make a general reassessment of critical 
writing in the domain of motion-picture art, in order to lay the necessary 
foundation for more detailed discussion in the future. 


O begin with let us examine the widely held misconception of the 

nature of critical judgment which is manifested in the reluctance to 
accept exacting criticism and the tendency to associate it with pure 
negativity. For in fact what among us is most frequently objected to in 
articulate criticism is, paradoxically enough, that it criticizes. This attitude 
is so deep-seated that it has come to be reflected in the language: antitheti- 
cal expressions like “negative” and “positive”—carrying the implication of 
“constructive” and “destructive”’—reveal a need to differentiate between 
two types of criticism, emphasizing the superiority of the one over the other. 

It requires very little reflection, however, to see that there is a fallacy 
in the notion of purely “negative” criticism. For true criticism is evalua- 
tion, and all evaluation is positive in the literal sense that it always posits 
a value. Thus, prior to the process of judging there must exist in me a 
value, in the form of a desideratum, which in the act of judgment becomes 
my criterion. If my appraisal of a work of art is favorable, then I have 
found in that work a correspondence with the implicit criterion and, of 
course, new values that it reveals to me; if unfavorable, then the posited 
value remains without objective existence, although it none the less cer- 
tainly can exist for me as a concept. What is most important here, is that 
it is impossible for me to become conscious of an objective lack in a given 
situation unless I am first capable of conceiving and positing a situation 
that does not yet exist and in the light of which I assess the one that does. 
Thus all truly constructive critical judgment must of necessity consist in 
the negation of something imperfect that is in the name of something 
desirable that is not—as is implied, for instance, in Spinoza’s statement 
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that “all determination is negation”: I cannot escape from affirming even 
as ] infirm, from positing as I deny. 

The above considerations already point to several conclusions: 

(1) that the traditional antinomy between negative and positive criti- 
cism should be modified, so as to place the emphasis instead on an oppo- 
sition between arbitrary negation and negation founded in a definite value. 
It would then be seen that the word negative could only be applied to a 
variety of criticism which in a strict sense is not criticism at all, but 
amounts to no more than an act of arbitrary refusal (or acceptance) of an 
object without a justifying criterion. 

(2) that if the critic’s work is to be conducive to cultural and moral 
progress in a society, an essential aspect of his function will be con- 
stantly to revise the prevalent standards in the name of ever new values 
which at each moment of history he discovers, defines and posits in his 
judgment. 

(3) that even inadequate or arbitrary criticism has a certain signifi- 
cance in that it reveals, by inversion, either the inadequacy of the value 
posited, or the total absence of such a value. 

Consequently, an analysis through a posited situation—that of en- 
lightened and functional criticism—will best enable us to answer the 
specific question: what is the state of our film criticism today? 


HE opinion prevalent among our more responsible film makers and 

critics would seem to suggest an easy answer: that film criticism of 
high standing is almost non-existent; that, what is more, this disheartening 
status quo is likely to be perpetuated because of a paralyzing mood of 
resignation and apathy in the film world which imparts a sense of fore- 
doom to any attempt at amelioration. But it is precisely here that a point 
of departure for the improvement of present conditions could be found. 
For, as we have seen, however deficient in quality criticism may be—if 
we seize it on the plane of values obtaining not only among critics but 
also within the film industry and among the broad public—it will reveal 
the ensemble of prevailing standards and, by proposing their obverses, 
suggest possible solutions. 

The consequences of the suasion exerted upon the critic by press and 
industry are too well known and too widely admitted to command a de- 
tailed discussion. A number of surveys have recently been made in an 
atte npt to clarify what is referred to as the “mutual dependence of indus- 
try and critic”. Suffice it to say that this dependence is far from mutual. 
For the surveys clearly show—though nowhere explicitly conclude— 
that few people are aware how frequently the critic is faced with the 
alternative of either alienating editor and producer or conforming to their 
policy. The usual escape from such a dilemma is—in the case of some 
fashionable critics at least—through the postern of bad faith. We have 
an example of a subtle form of a critic’s duplicity in the review which, 
mordantly unfavorable as its general tone may be, manifests an observance 
of fealty by the calculated inclusion of a few mitigating lines (or even a 
single line) that ask to be “lifted” by publicity agents. These are the lines 
that will later appear on the publicity releases, leaflets, posters and mar- 
quees, safely separated from the rest of the text by dots, but still in juxta- 
position to the critic’s name, the implication being that they are expres- 
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sive of the gist of his review. Everyone is satisfied: the critic can always 
defend his integrity by pointing to other (not so complimentary) lines; 
the producer and theater owner have got what they wanted. This device 
is but one example, yet typical, of the general spirit of uncompetitive 
co-existence which a great number of producers—and critics—have come 
to regard as a convenient and lasting solution to the troublesome problem 
of the relationship of the industry to criticism. 

Already at this point one might be tempted to conclude that such a 
state of affairs would in itself be sufficient to account for the disquieting 
condition of film criticism; and, in fact, most inquiries concentrate, with 
various degrees of courage and depth, on the tensions between critic and 
industry and conclude that solutions should be sought in some type of 
working compromise such, for instance, as the thesis of “equidistance 
between commercialism and art”. A more searching analysis reveals, how- 
ever, that there are several other important aspects to the problem of film 
criticism—ills which would persist in their present form even if the critic 
could somehow be enfranchised from his ties with the industry. 


SALIENT characteristic frequently observable in film criticism is a 

tendency to write purely subjective descriptions of esthetic sensa- 
tions and sentiments which might be referred to as critical (or better, 
uncritical) impressionism. Reviews written in this vein can be recognized 
without difficulty by an abundance of epithets denoting personal approval 
or disapproval and by a corresponding absence of well-defined criteria. 
In the motion-picture theater the critic converts himself into a passive 
instrument to be freely played upon; the electrocardiogram of “feelings”, 
“reactions” and “impressions” which we later read in his review cannot 
be translated into terms of criteria, for although the critic tells us that he 
was moved by this and shocked by that, he does not feel obliged to tell 
us why. 

This type of criticism has behind it not only a “psychologistic” tradi- 
tion analogous to “stream-of-consciousness” writing but also an ingenious 
rationale, accepted by critics and public alike, according to which the 
reviewer will render the greatest service to the public if he makes him- 
self “just like everybody else”, an anonymous “average man” vicariously 
registering the impact of the film for the multitudes. 

A corollary misconception of the role of the critic is illustrated by a 
linguistic distortion: the term “to appreciate” has gradually lost its 
original meaning of setting a prize on, evaluating, and has come, signifi- 
cantly, to connote instead something nearer to mere approval and enjoy- 
ment. Thus it is forgotten that the best way to appreciate a bad film is not to 
“appreciate” it in the popular sense of the term. As it is, the public expect 
from the critic little more than to tell them whether or not the film is 
“entertaining”. This becomes the sole criterion. 

There is obviously no doubt that the critic must allow himself to be 
personally affected by the film he proposes to evaluate; in this sense he is 
a member of the audience. But he is also more: because of his professional 
training and specialization he is in a position not merely to “respond to” 
a work of art but, having once done so, to give rational significance to his 
otherwise adventitious response through analysis and the application of 
standards. 
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i The inclination to substitute personal impressionistic vignettes for 
conscious and rational criticism founded firmly on social and esthetic values 
inevitably perpetuates a deceptively attractive form of eclecticism. It 
bears repetition that if any— or anybody’s—values are good, then no 
values are good. Thus even if the impressionistic critic does in some 
measure reflect certain criteria already present in the society, he will 
obviously not be able to raise standards as he could if he became an exact- 
ing judge, constantly positing values as yet not present in the general 
public. 

The excessively subjective approach to criticism is also reflected in the 
highly self-conscious jargon in which even some of the best reviews 
are couched. For indeed few are the critics who escape the temptation to 
use their reviews as a vehicle of literary self-aggrandizement. It is of 
course as natural for a critic as for any artist to strive toward the develop- 
ment of a personal style. But what only too often happens is that the critic 
seeks not so much after a personal style as after establishing in the public 
mind an arresting image of his own “personality”. In his attempt to attract 
and dazzle he will often find himself turning into a stylistic jester, charg- 
ing his reviews so heavily with quips, cracks, puns, alliterations, calem- 
bours and other conceits that the meaning is effectively obscured. 


But the tendency among critics to adopt the subjective-impressionistic 
attitude and justify it in the name of an ingenuous conception of egali- 
tarianism is further aggravated by an inclination toward a certain hermetic 
method in critical evaluation. As a result, films are approached as separate 
entities sealed off from life in general and detached, what is more, even 
from the particular aspect of life they represent. Reviews conceived in 
this spirit are characterized by their concentration on acting, settings, plot 
and so forth. They may even include competent analyses of the esthetic 
aspects of a film, but they are conspicuously lacking in any attempt to 
compare and relate the situation represented in the film with life outside 
the moving picture theater. Again one cannot blame the critic alone. The 
conception of culture as a mere “additive” to life and that, consequently, 
of art as a sort of optional luxury are accepted by the majority of the 
public and, in turn, exploited by the industry, which adjusts the formulae 
of its films accordingly. The greatest danger lies in the fact that most of 
these films cannot help representing some particular situation or problem 
within the society, only they do so without depth, insight or artistic 
probity. Thus the industry produces succedanea not only for art but also 
for reality, the critic and the public both accept them, and the latter, con- 
ditioned to a leve] far beneath their potentialities, re-propose them to the 
producers through “popularity” polls or the favorable box-office response 
to bad films. And so a closed circuit is created which at no point touches 
life—a circuit which the critic could break by showing what aspect of 
reality a particular film purports to—or does—represent and assessing the 
result from this standpoint. 

Approaching films as monadic entities is also responsible in part for 
the “story” complex. Critics have often been accused of filling their re- 
views almost exclusively with detailed synopses of plots, the usual ex- 
planation being that rewriting an abridged version of the scenario is a 
stratagem employed by the critic to obviate the necessity for expressing 


views at which the producer or the editor might take umbrage. This is 
no doubt true in many cases. But there is also a less obvious reason, aris- 
ing out of a false conception of dramatic art prevalent among a wide 
area of the public and critics alike, according to which “plot” as a succes- 
sion of happenings and situations is of paramount importance, predominat- 
ing over the significance of that plot both within and without the drama. 
Clearly a film submitted to such a reductio ad factum is despoiled of its 
suggestive impact and universality: it becomes a singularized event. Per- 
haps it is good to think from time to time of the dozen Don Juans, the 
thirty-eight Amphitryons, and the countless transformations of the Orphic 
myth; we might then remember that these transformations have taken 
place because each epoch sought in these “stories” a significance that was 
its own, that art suggests a meaning beyond itself and that plot is merely 
a vehicle for such meaning. 


Despite all the observations already accumulated, we have until now 
been discussing the problem of film criticism on a somewhat ideal plane. 
For in reality only a small fraction of persons advancing in writing their 
opinions on films can with any accuracy be referred to as critics. The term 
has been used for simplicity’s sake. If the majority have to be mentioned, 
it is not because they can be the object of an analysis, but because they 
pose—or are made to pose—as critics and are consequently mistaken for 
such by millions among the public, who thus remain under the illusion 
that the institution of criticism is well represented in the press. These will 
be in the first place all the critics-in-spite-of-themselves—the journalists, 
newspapermen, reporters assigned at random by the editor to “do a write- 
up” on a film; next come a variety of commentators, gossipers, chatterers 
and amusers; and, lastly, some columnists who make more direct claims 
to representing criticism, though they barely touch its periphery. The 
quality of their reviews can be briefly characterized by the quantitative 
methods of “appreciation” that they often employ: some use the numerical 
formula, marking films with stars; some others adopt the linear or radial 
system, designating the value of a motion picture on the dial of a “filmo- 
meter.” Such coding, while convenient for facilitating rapid orientation in 
indexes, becomes absurd when placed in juxtaposition with a review. To 
realize how far afield it takes us from criticism in other domains of art, 
it is sufficient to imagine a drama review by Bernard Shaw headed with 
constellations of asterisks. ... 


F WE reverse the direction of the above analysis, it will of course 

already indicate a number of obstacles which would have to be re- 
moved before the critic could become an enlightened and responsible guide 
both to the artist and the public. There remain, however, certain other 
considerations bearing on the critic’s method of work, his professional 
training and the criteria he adopts. 


Although admittedly each critic will develop his personal style, it is 
not contradictory to say that he must begin by devising a systematic 
method if his writing is to have practical significance for the public. 
Undoubtedly it is not easy to strike a balance between classical rigidity 
in the application of pre-established principles and receptiveness to the 
new values and standards suggested by an original work of art; it is not 
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easy to achieve the fusion of the a priori and the spontaneous, of the sub- 
jective and the objective elements in judgment. 


But these equilibria must be attained, this fusion affected if the review 
is to perform a critical function as well as to represent the creative work 
of an individual. 


Whichever particular method he adopts, then, the critic will of neces- 
sity employ both analysis and synthesis at two levels: analysis of the 
various esthetic elements within the particular film he is judging and 
synthesis of these elements into an evaluation; then, also, analysis of the 
film from “outside”, that is, in relation to other works of art to which it 
is cognate and to the historical, social and cultural context in which it orig- 
inates; and lastly, a total evaluation based upon the synthesis of the 
internal and external aspects of the film. 


The conscious adoption of method will of course in no way interfere 
with the expression of the critic as an individual; on the contrary, it will 
help him transform what might risk remaining a mere record into com- 
munication; for, as in all art, so in criticism what is indivisibly and 
inalienably spontaneous in the initial chemistry of creation becomes an 
act through discipline. 

That the need for a film critic to acquire a wide cultural background 
is inherent in the assimilative nature of the cinematic medium itself can- 
not be overemphasized. This is why the wealth of critical works in other 
esthetic disciplines is indispensable to the professional development of 
the film critic. A reviewer watching a “musical” might find Diderot’s 
advice “alternately to cover his eyes and his ears” no less valuable for its 
having been written over two hundred years ago; and knowledge of the 
work of such modern art critics as, for example, Faure, Lalo and Malraux 
would aid him in his understanding of the evolution of cinema in function 
of other arts. Some may object that such a thorough knowledge of the 
arts is necessary to the academic critic, not to the reviewer. But we should 
not draw an artificial distinction between them; while he may not pur- 
sue the abstract speculations and the thoroughgoing inquiries of the 
scholar, it is essential for the reviewer—since, as judge, he is to posit val- 
ues as desiderata—to have an intimate acquaintance with the laws which 
the scholar (or often the artist) has formulated if his evaluations are to be 
sound. Furthermore, since the greatest harm that can be done to the public 
is to re-expose them to standards of popular taste, a certain anti-intel- 
lectualism and fear of being didactic (a derogatory term with many of 
us!) should also be recognized as obstacles to a functional criticism. 

Surprisingly enough, the embarrassing lack of general culture dis- 
cernible in many reviews is often accompanied by a deficiency in the 
understanding of the specific and technical aspects of cinema. Because 
the cinema is a popular medium, critics have a tendency to underestimate 
the importance of specialized knowledge, forgetting that the moving pic- 
ture is an art form in its own right, with its own idiom, syntax and laws. 

But obviously such a familiarity with esthetic theory would not in 
itself suffice to make the critic capable of effecting a total evaluation of 
a film. For if in matters of basic method, as of certain purely esthetic con- 
siderations there is a stability, withstanding often the test of centuries, 
which enables us to profit from the advice of an Aristotle or a Demetrius, 


we know from the history of criticism that not only criteria, but the very 
conception of the critic’s function have varied greatly according to the 
values specific to each epoch. It is then not an artificial distinction to say 
that we can still employ many of Hermogenes’ methods or find the 
Scholiast’s criticism of Homer suggestive, while at the same time we could 
today accept unquestioningly very few of the ideas held by these men. 

However, to say that ideas are not absolutely true does not mean that 
there are no true ideas. All criterion is relative, but for being relative it 
does not cease to be a criterion. It is relative to the values it has dis- 
placed, to its own historical context, and to the values that will displace 
it. Yet it is absolute to the moment of judgment. A criterion can therefore 
be a Relative-Absolute, but never purely relative, or else it would become 
arbitrary. 

Thus the critic’s erudition must be complemented by a deep conscious- 
ness of his historical context—that is, of the ideas and values predomi- 
nant in his own society, as well as the trends of thought current in his 
epoch throughout the world, of the continuous process of transformation 
of ethical concepts, habits of thought and customs that have fallen into 
desuetude. Otherwise he will be unable to perceive such relations as, say, 
those between intense solipsism and the defeminization of women; between 
a proclivity toward quantitative thinking and the problems of mass cul- 
ture; between the absence of historical awareness and a denial of tragedy 
and conflict. He will thus be incapable of making the connection between 
the esthetic realities within the film and the ideas and values prevailing 
in the outside world which the film reflects, of assuming that conscious 
moral and intellectual leadership which would enable him to become a 
permanent exigence to the film maker and a qualified interpreter to the 
audiences. 


T might be deduced from what has been said above that the state of film 
criticism today offers little hope for improvement; and indeed, the 
present limitations being what they are, it would be futile to adopt a 
miraculistic attitude and hope that, “somehow,” a propitious change will 
come of itself in time. Obviously no such spontaneous amelioration can be 
expected for a “situation” is not an independent abstract entity but a 
concrete system of relations dependent upon values held by living men. 
It cannot therefore “change itself”; it can only be changed by a conscious 
attempt at the transformation of the underlying criteria. Any other ap- 
proach can only offer facile recipes and will at best result in a deceptive— 
because partial and temporary—alleviation of the fundamental problem. 
What then are the circumstances under which such a transformation 
could take place? 

Insofar as the Industry and the Press are highly organized systems of 
relations, it cannot be hoped that they will undergo a change of them- 
selves; they could be affected only indirectly, by a change of values in the 
public. For within these systems it is not primarily ignorance as to what 
the function of film criticism should be, but, rather, a conscious lack of 
concern, that accounts for the narrowing down of the critic’s diapason of 
criteria. It would therefore be a sign of ingenuousness to expect (as some 
still do) that these essentially impersonal structures—in which the indi- 
vidual conscience cannot readily be attained—would succumb to appeals 
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and molestations however intense and reiterated. What is more, even if 
such a conscience were attained, as in the case of, say, a responsible 
film director, he would in turn encounter objective obstacles circum- 
scribing in various degrees the scope of his artistic expression. 


If we turn to the broad public, we find that here again, in view of 
their deep-seated misconceptions of the function of art and the progressive 
impoverishment of their standards of critical judgment, it would be an 
error to rely on a spontaneous change; for, despite the concern and indig- 
nation manifested by some of their members, and despite the recent growth 
of art theater audiences, the public as a whole are, first of all, as yet 
unprepared to articulate their genuine needs and, secondly, deprived of an 
adequate means of communicating their approvals and protests to the 
film maker. 


We therefore cannot logically see the promise of a solution in the 
combination of these two.elements—the public and the industry—alone. 
For, through being reduced by the industry to a quantitative false entity 
—Number—the public has been rendered virtually voiceless in matters of 
quality; and the industry, finding no direct interest in cultivating the 
public’s taste, is notoriously indifferent to the elevation of esthetic standards. 

To anyone closely acquainted with this state of affairs it will thus not 
appear unlikely that the symbiotic exchange of mediocre values may con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

However, there still remains open another possible avenue of change. 
It is undeniable that criticism can, at least hypothetically, help shake our 
motion picture art out of its inertia. Hypothetically—for, as we have seen, 
that can only be accomplished if, in turn, several conditions are fulfilled. 

If—to mention a few of them—we have more critics who approach 
their profession as responsibility, that is, who make an attempt at abandon- 
ing impressionism and hermeticism and derive their criteria from a deep 
cultural and social background; if more opportunity for unhampered ex- 
pression is afforded these critics by the creation of independent publications 
accessible to the broad public; if universities and educational institutions 
consistently encourage the dissemination of critical thought through their 
various media; if the young generation of critics follow only the virtues 
of the older one... 

It is in the creation of such an atmosphere of sustained polemic and 
enlightened critical interchange that we can see hope for progress in cine- 
matic standards. Having once assumed its function, criticism could gradu- 
ally transform the very conception of art among the broad masses and, by 
raising the level of criteria, render the public more exacting and more | 
articulate in the expression of its needs. Thus the “demand” of quantity 
having been by degrees identified with the exigence of quality, the audi- 
ences could use the industry’s own conception of the Public-as-Number, 
and, by either advancing or withdrawing their favor, become a qualitative 
challenge to the producer. The requirements of expediency might ulti- 
mately prompt the producer to give greater latitude to the responsible 
script-writer and director, enabling them to create motion pictures of 
value and significance. Resuscitated by criticism, the cinema could then 
become—what it potentially is—the most powerful means of advancing 
cultural development in our country. 
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INTERVIEW WITH 
ROBERTO ROSSELLINI 


Maurice Scherer and Francois Trauffaut, 
from Cahiers du Cinéma 


(The message implicit in the latest films of Roberto Rossellini brought forth such a wide 
variety of interpretations that we have thought it timely to present a clarifying statement of 
his position from the director himself. Many of the ideas will be of particular interest to the 
American reader as they reflect the increasing preoccupation with the ethical foundations of 
art, characteristic of the best European cinema.—Ed.) 


OULD you say it is true that you have kept aloof from the neo-realist 
movement to which almost all other Italian directors have rallied? 
Yes, from a certain type of neo-realism; but that depends on what one 
means by the word. You know that during a congress at Parma on neo- 
realism there was a great deal of discussion of the term, but it still re- 
mains ambiguous. Most of the time it is hardly more than a label. For me 
it is above all a moral standpoint from which to view the world. After- 
wards it becomes an esthetic standpoint, but the point of departure is 
definitely moral. 


It is generally thought that with STROMBOLI your work underwent 
a change in orientation. 

That might be true; but then it is difficult to be a competent judge of 
one’s own work. As for me—not that I think it any great merit—I fee] I 
am very consistent in this film. I believe I am still the same human being 
and that I still see things in the same way. But one can’t help becoming 
interested in other subjects and problems and trying new directions; one 
can’t forever shoot films in bombed cities. We all too often make the mis- 
take of letting ourselves be hypnotized by a certain milieu, by the atmos- 
phere of a certain moment. But life has changed, the war is over, the cities 
have been reconstructed. What we needed was a cinema of the Recon- 
struction; perhaps I wasn’t quite capable of producing it .. . 


That is, of course, the theme that you develop in GERMANY YEAR 
ZERO as well as in EUROPE 51; isn’t there in these two films a sort of pes- 
simism totally absent from OPEN cIry but already perceptible in PAISAN? 

I am not a pessimist; to perceive evil where it exists is, in my opin- 
ion, a form of optimism. People have reproached me with being presump- 
tuous in EUROPE 51; they were shocked even by the title; for my part, I 
simply wanted to say as honestly as I could what I felt about our life 
today. I have also been criticized for not offering any solution—but if ] 
were capable of finding a solution, I wouldn’t have made films, I’d have 
done something else .. . 
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Personally we think that your conception of morality gives your work 
its whole meaning. 

You may be of that opinion—but now allow me, in turn, to interview 
you. For the past several years critics have shown not exactly hostility 
but a generally unfavorable reaction to my latest films. Is it because I deal 
with subjects usually neglected by the cinema, or is my style not con- 
sidered sufficiently cinematographic? Of course it isn’t the ordinary film 
language; I do try to avoid the usual “effects” and to explore the medium 
in my own fashion. 


Since we admire your films and feel we understand them, the attitude 
of those who don’t share our admiration is almost as incomprehensible to 
us as it is to you. The novelty of your style undoubtedly led a number of 
our colleagues astray at first; but the fact is that some of them have since 
changed their minds; for instance many of those who didn’t like EUROPE 
51 in Venice reacted quite differently when the film came out in Paris. 
. . . What can of course be misleading about your style is the absence of 
what are known as “cinematic effects’—you don’t give special emphasis 
to important moments, you always remain not only objective but impas- 
sive; one gets the impression that you deliberately place everything on 
the same level of intensity. 

I always try to remain impassive; it seems to me that what is so 
astonishing, so extraordinary, so moving in human reality is precisely the 
fact that noble acts and momentous events happen in the same way and 
produce the same impression as the ordinary facts of everyday life; I 
therefore attempt to convey both in the same manner—a method with its 
own very definite source of dramatic interest... . 


Since you feel, and we agree, that your work cannot be divided into 
two separate periods, one is led to admit that OPEN CITY and PAISAN 
must have been appreciated for the wrong reasons. 

Yes, and it may also be that I did not quite succeed in expressing 
myself adequately. 


If you were successful in those two films, it doesn’t seem likely that 
you would have failed in the others. We are more inclined to think there 
was a misunderstanding. Before sTROMBOLI the ethic underlying your 
work was less discernible. 


Perhaps I do not always make myself sufficiently understood. If I were 
to throw in ten more details, everything in my films would suddenly 
become extremely clear. But those ten details are just what I don’t want 
to add. Nothing could be easier than to make a close-up; I don’t take any, 
lest I be tempted to use them. 


... You can’t imagine how many people, women especially, have said 
to me: “Mr. Rossellini, we expect a great film from you. But please don’t 
show us such frightful things; I beg of you, make it a great film, but 
beautiful, too.” A “beautiful great film” is not an easy matter. I doubt 
whether I am or ever will be capable of producing one. Everyone is afraid 
of tackling problems. The political struggle has become so heated that 
people can no longer think freely; they react only according to their own 
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political convictions. The world is ready for a great transformation. I don’t 
know what it will be, but I have great hopes, even though very little is 
being accomplished in the direction I would like to see. But unquestion- 
ably the world is ripe for something. Take for example DON CAMILLO; 
I’m not speaking of the quality of the film—which does not explain its 
tremendous success. What does explain it is the illusion it gives that every- 
one can come to an understanding. I am convinced that it is quite possible 
to find the point of moral fusion, but not that way—it’s too easy. I found 
that film particularly shocking. In Italy we went through a political period 
of “l’uomo qualunque” (the man of the street)—a period in which the 
general feeling was that one should not attach too much importance to 
moral issues. I am not at all of that opinion; man must be a participant in 
the struggle—with a vast compassion for everyone, for himself, for others; 
with a great love, it is true—but still he must always stand firm in the 
struggle; I don’t mean literally armed struggle, I mean the battle of 
thoughts—and above all one must be an example. But this kind of dedi- 
cation entails great difficulties, requires a constant effort of the will and 
the conscience. That’s why a film like DON CAMILLO enjoyed such an 
easy success—because it would be a relief to be able to forget all about 
the struggle, and DON CAMILLO gave the illusion that one could forget 
and everything would be all right. 


You have acquired the reputation of shooting without a script, of 
improvising constantly ... 


That is partly a myth. The “continuity” of my films is always mentally 
present in me; besides, I have loads of notes; still, I have never understood 
very well the necessity for having a script, unless it is to reassure the 
producers. What could be more absurd than the left-hand column: “Two 
shot”—“traveling lateral”—‘“panoramic” ... It is almost as if a novelist 
were to make a script for his book: page 212, an imperfect subjunctive, 
then an indirect object complement ... etc.! As for the right-hand col- 
umn, the dialogue, I don’t improvise it systematically but write it in the 
early stages of the film; I deliberately keep it back until the last moment 
so that the actor—or actress—will not get used to it. This control that I 
exercise over my actors is helped also by rehearsing little and shooting 
quickly, without too many shots. One must be able to rely on the “spon- 
taneity” of the actors. . . . In short, I would say that I don’t work dif- 
ferently from my colleagues; I simply dispense with the hypocrisy of the 
script. 


We are impatiently awaiting your JOAN AT THE STAKE that you 
were going to shoot in Cinemascope. 


Yes, but I didn’t shoot it that way. It is simply a color film, in Geva- 
color. I am very pleased with the result. It is a strange film; I know they 
are going to say that my introversion has reached its maximum point, 
that I have withdrawn from life. This isn’t filmed theater at all, it is cinema, 
and I will even go so far as to say that it is neo-realism in the sense in 
which I have always aimed at it. 
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THE DIRECTOR AND THE PUBLIC 


A SYMPOSIUM 


George N. Fenin sent the following questions to several leading Holly- 
wood directors. 


Their replies, presented herewith verbatim, will undoubtedly give the 
reader a glimpse into the mentality of a considerable group of Hollywood 


directors and reflect several grave problems afflicting our motion picture 
industry: 


1. What do you think about the public? 


2. Do you think the majority of the public can appreciate intelligent 
films? 


3. Have you found a category of movie-goers which particularly ap- 
preciates your films? 


4. Whose judgment are you concerned with—the critic’s or the public’s? 


WHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT THE PUBLIC? 


JOHN FORD: The public is always the final judge in determining the 
merits of a motion picture and in this respect a creative artist must con- 
tinually direct his efforts toward a completed product that will not only 
satisfy his own creative ingenuity but will also serve to entertain the 
average picture-goer. 


ELIA KAZAN: On the whole I trust their judgment. 


JOSEPH PEVNEY: Generally speaking, I believe the public is dis- 
cerning, intelligent, sympathetic, demanding and encouraging to a film 
maker. However, the public’s taste is changeable because taste is a ques- 
tion of time and place and something which would receive acclaim today 
might become distasteful at a later date. 


BUDD BOETTICHER: The public is the most important factor in a 
director’s career. It’s up to him to find out what the public likes and then 
devote his talents and energies toward giving them more than they expect. 


WILLIAM WYLER: I have great faith in the reaction of the general 
public to motion pictures, and believe it is possible to make films of high 
quality without compromising integrity for what is sometimes patronizingly 
referred to as “mass appeal”. 
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IDA LUPINO: “Vox populi, vox dei” the ancient Latin phrase goes. 
And although this refers to the people and their government, it is also 
applicable to public tastes in drama and literature. Since motion pictures 
are essentially dramatic, this dictum holds true for films too. The public 
always has an inner compulsion to demand the best for itself. I have a 
very strong respect for the public. 


CECIL B. DE MILLE: The public is the answer to the success of any 
medium, whether it is a motion picture, a motor car or a painting. The 
circus as an institution is great only because the public made it so. It has 
no independent existence and could not live for long without the love, 
affection and enthusiasm of those patrons who follow it. 

WILLIAM A. SEITER: The public is an unpredictable quantity; what 
one person likes another dislikes. It is seldom you can hit on a film that 
everybody likes. And when you make a picture that appeals partially to 
all factions, you have a hit. 


Do YOU BELIEVE THAT THE MAJORITY OF MOVIE-GOERS CAN APPRECIATE 
INTELLIGENT FILMS? 


JOHN FORD: Emphatically yes. It has been a fallacy to underestimate 
the receptive abilities of the general public to so-called “intellectual” films. 

ELIA KAZAN: Yes, I think that the majority of movie-goers can 
appreciate intelligent films. 

BUDD BOETTICHER: It all depends on what you mean by “intelli- 
gent”. I think the average movie-goer can understand and appreciate the 
majority of films made today. However, the fact that the more artistic 
productions usually have a limited audience proves that most film fans 
prefer a more general type of entertainment. 

WILLIAM WYLER: I believe the majority of movie-goers is quick to 
appreciate intelligent films, and equally quick to reject banal films or false 
screen values. 

JOHN H. AUER: I definitely believe so, even though sometimes the 
so-called “arty-intelligent” pictures are failures at the box office. I still 
believe that they are appreciated by movie-goers, and while a producing 
company might not show any substantial profit—and might even show a 
loss on such pictures—good-will, word-of-mouth publicity, and good re- 
views will do a public relations job that in the long run will pay—even if 
the picture itself shows a loss. However, pictures that are aimed strictly 
at artistic-minded audiences should not be produced at an unreasonable 
cost. All in all, I subscribe to “intelligent films”. 

CECIL B. DE MILLE: The answer is definitely yes. I do not abide 
by the belief popular in certain quarters that motion picture stories should 
be told to fit an audience level of ten or twelve years. This is a most errone- 
ous concept. The vast majority of Hollywood motion pictures has a high 
intellectual content, and it is this type which draws the greatest interest. 

WILLIAM A. SEITER: I would say that people who appreciate intel- 
ligent films are in the majority. Most movie-goers, in my opinion, just 
want to be entertained. Some are entertained by horror films, and others 
by tear-jerking stories, romance, and humor. 
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GEORGE STEVENS: The judgment of the public interests me very 
much. Therefore, I am much affected by the judgment of the critics—who 
have the privilege of articulating their point-of-view. I don’t think that 
today the critics influence the public to the extent that they should. The 
opinions of the critics should, moreover, be carefully considered by pro- 
ducers. 

DOUGLAS SIRK: I believe the majority of the public appreciates in- 
telligent films, if the “intelligent” is not too obvious. 


HAVE YOU FOUND A CATEGORY OF MOVIE-GOERS WHICH PARTICULARLY AP- 
PRECIATE YOUR FILMS? 


JOHN FORD: I believe that a popular form of entertainment today— 
or any day—is embodied in romantic stories with logical and stimulating 
action. Most of my directorial efforts have been of a robust nature—away 
from the drawing room theme, so if there is a particular category of my 
followers it’s those who appreciate robust romance. 

ELIA KAZAN: No, no particular category. 


JOSEPH PEVNEY: It all depends on what type of story I do. A film 
with a Western background will appeal to one type of audience, a romantic 
drama to another. My recent film, BECAUSE OF you, has attracted people 
from all walks of life. 


CECIL B. DE MILLE: May I say with humility that I have been ex- 
tremely fortunate in the broad variety of film patrons who have shown 
such generous interest in my films. My recent one THE GREATEST SHOW ON 
EARTH, was hopefully directed toward persons of all ages, from 6 to 86. 

WILLIAM A. SEITER: My career has been dedicated mainly to humor 
and music—and I find that audience reaction to this type of film seems to 
be greater and more constant than to the low-key, or dramatic and tragic, 
entertainment. 

DOUGLAS SIRK: A director does not have the same contact with 
movie audiences as a star. Because the public is not trained to distinguish 
a director’s contribution to a film, he does not receive many letters from 
the public to indicate what types of persons follow his films. The excep- 
tions, of course, are people like Cecil B. de Mille, John Ford and others 
who are producers as well as directors, and influence the selection of story 
and stars. 


WHOSE JUDGMENT ARE YOU MORE CONCERNED WITH, THE CRITIC’S OR THE 
PUBLIC’S? 


JOHN FORD: I concern myself with both, but as I said before, the 
public is the final judge. 

ELIA KAZAN: I mind the critic’s judgment more. 

JOSEPH PEVNEY: Both public and critical reaction have their special 
place, and I regard them as equally important. The public’s response shows 
up at the box office and a director cannot help but feel gratified if his film 
is a success. On the other hand, the critic’s printed judgment is a more 
tangible reaction, and because critics are regarded as experts in their craft, 
their opinions are bound to make an impression on me. 
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BUDD BOETTICHER: As a director, I mind the critic’s judgment 
more than the public’s. It is the producer who is usually more concerned 
with the box office success, as he selects the story and rounds up the com- 
ponent parts to make the film. The director puts these parts together and, 
while public acclaim is naturally pleasing to him, it isn’t quite as satis- 
fying as the critics’ praise—which is something you can see in writing. 


WILLIAM WYLER: I am always anxious to study critics’ judgments 
on my work, but I also find I learn a great deal from audience reactions» 
to a film, both to the film as a whole, and to individual moments and 
scenes in it. 


IDA LUPINO: We have found that they complement one another. We 
rest with both the judgment of the critics and the people. 


CECIL B. DE MILLE: I measure the success of a motion picture by 
the number of people who love it. There can be no success in the film 
medium unless the product itself is appreciated by the public. I seek the 
people’s favor, and of course appreciate the critic’s. 


WILLIAM A. SEITER: I am guided more by public opinion than the 
opinion of critics. After all, it is the public that pays to see my pictures. 
It is pretty hard to accept a critic’s view as he is often swayed by the 
policy of the publication for which he is writing. 


DOUGLAS SIRK: Both the public’s and the critic’s judgment are im- 
portant, but I will always put the public’s judgment first because it has 
proved to be more naive, therefore more unerring. Critics are influenced 
by trends and fashions, other critics—awards, etc. John Q. Public comes 
just to be entertained, and if he is entertained, the director has achieved 
a success. 


JOSEPH KANE: Being a producer as well as a director, I must listen 
to the public more than to the critics. But on the other hand I have found 
the majority of critics most fair, and usually correct in their appraisal of 
a picture’s worth. 


GEORGE STEVENS: There are many appraisals of the intelligence of 
the public. For my part, I think that the receptive faculty of the public 
is more developed than the mentality of the film. The film can, in fact, 
express sensations with a power and efficacy which is greater than that 
of literature, and consequently is in a position to follow art and make it 
understood. At this point, I must note that the majority of important 
American films are conceived outside of the influence of the industry. 
Thus, these films demonstrate the maturity of the public and at the same 
time confirm the fact that other film companies have a standardized same- 
ness. In fact, today in Hollywood, there are few opportunities for producers 
to advance and overcome the customary submissiveness to the industry. 


(Some of these statements have also been printed 
in the Italian magazine, CINEMA NUOVO.) 
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OPERA ON THE SCREEN 


Siegfried Kracaver 


\V THEN attending an opera, we are prepared to take the stark improba- 

bilities of this monstrous amalgam in our stride. They belong to its 
essence. Without them, the music could not possibly breathe. However 
changing it is in style, opera as an art-form opens up a world bathed in 
music and sometimes even rising out of this music—a world more irrevo- 
cably remote from common reality than any other stage world. Which 
would seem to justify screen adaptations of operas. Since the theater- 
goer succumbs to the spell of an opera in full awareness of all that is 
implausible, if not ridiculous, in it, there appears to be no reason for the 
moviegoer to shrink either from choruses, recitatives, or other operatic 
features. 


The difference in unreality, then, between staged and filmed opera, 
is negligible. And yet we refuse to absorb operas on the screen as unre- 
servedly as we would in the theater out of an instinctive feeling that they 
are misplaced there—not so much because of the unreality of their world 
as because of their kind of world. 


The operatic world is, whatever else, a world of magic invocations. 
Its arias stop time; its landscapes are grounded in melodies; its sung pas- 
sions transfigure physical life instead of penetrating it. The world of opera 
is built upon premises which radically defy those of the cinematic 
approach. 


In an article praising Reinhardt’s MMSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM (which 
has all the traits of an opera film), the late Franz Werfel contended that 
“it is undoubtedly the sterile reproduction of the external world with its 
streets, interiors, railway stations, restaurants, cars and beaches, that has 
so far impeded the rise of film to the realm of art”. One could not state 
the reverse of truth with more precision. Film will come close to art— 
or perhaps be art—only if it does not deny its origin in photography but, 
on the contrary, affirms it by probing the external dimension which Werfel 
despises. One of the screen’s more nearly justifiable preoccupations is to 
dissolve stage magic and trace the physical aspects of the realms which 
opera invokes. It is also natural for film—and therefore artistically prom- 
ising—to prefer the enchantments of an obscure railway station to the 
painted splendor of enchanted woods. 

Opera on the screen is a collision of two worlds detrimental to either. 
This does not invalidate the usefulness of films which merely aim at 
reproducing some opera performance as directly as possible. These “canned” 
operas have no ambition other than to record such performances and 
give people unacquainted with them at least a vague idea of what the 
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real thing is like. But there are also more ambitious films which in 
the name of Art, try to fuse the two conflicting worlds into a new and 
superior whole. As should be expected, this allegedly superior whole 
invariably reveals itself as an eclectic compromise between irreconcilable 
factors—a sham whole distorting either the opera, the film, or both. 


Abel Gance, in LoutIse (1939), a film version of the Charpentier opera, 
goes the limit in attempting to adapt the original to the requirements of 
the cinema. One of the masters of his metier, he converts the recitatives 
into dialogue and attempts to counterbalance such operatic elements as he 
does preserve by significant camera work. He even succeeds in establish- 
ing a precarious 2quilibrium between music and imagery in the scene in 
which Louise’s father sings “Je suis ton pere” and dandles the heroine 
on his knees as if she were still a little child. During this song the camera 
approaches the two closely, isolates their faces, and then glides down to 
exhibit the texture of their clothes and the life of their hands in big close- 
ups, which draw us into the very vortex of inarticulate childhood whose 
memory the song itself evokes. For the rest, however, the opera is muti- 
lated by Gance’s insistence on cinematic narration, while the latter suffers 
from the constant interference of opera music (and of Grace Moore). 


Menotti’s THE MEDIUM (1951) is even more of a fragile hybrid, for, 
unlike Gance, who simply wanted to make an opera into a film, this 
composer-director aspires to the perfect union of the two media, a union 
without concessions and sacrifices. His MEDIUM is meant to be both genu- 
ine opera and genuine film—a veritable screen opera. On the one hand, 
his camera explores street scenes, furniture pieces, and facial expressions 
with an inquisitiveness which sends the spectator’s imagination rambling 
through the expanses of material reality; on the other, he has his char- 
acters deliver even their most banal communications in the form of recita- 
tives so that the spectator turns into a listener who would like to shut his 
eyes. The medium’s three clients walk silently up the stairs to her room-— 
a real-life action captured with photographic accuracy. Then clients and 
medium engage in a sung conversation—an opera scene in an atmosphere 
which continues to be defined by purely cinematic sights. 


It is not as if we were disturbed merely by the strange artificiality of 
these recitatives, or their paralyzing effect on the pictures. Rather, what 
actually happens to us, is that we are caught in a terrific clash between 
cinematic realism and operatic magic. Menotti’s film, then, is an abortive 
attempt to integrate two modes of approach which exclude each other for 
historical, social, and aesthetic reasons. And the spectacle of their en- 
forced fusion may so affect a sensitive spectator or listener that he feels 
he is being torn asunder. 


In TALES OF HOFFMANN (1951) no such overt clash occurs. Yet Michael 
Powell and Emeric Pressburger, the art-happy creators of this extrava- 
ganza, offer the most problematic “solution” of all: instead of adjusting 
their opera to the screen after the manner of Gance, or concocting, with 
Menotti’s daring, some indigestible mixture of the two media, they com- 
pletely suppress photographic life for the sake of operatic mood. Their 
film is, in a measure, nothing but photographed theater. The students 
behave as they would on the stage, the Greek landscapes smell of paint, 
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and the closeups wasted on Rounseville’s Hoffmann make it overwhelm- 
ingly clear that he is an opera singer rather than a film character. This 
would be defensible, however tedious, if it were inspired by a desire 
to render just a model performance of the work. Powell and Pressburger, 
however, are out for more—except perhaps in the last episode, which 
comes closest to canned-opera and for this very reason is despairingly arid 
as film. Not content with giving us a taste of the original, they avail 
themselves of all the cinematic tricks and illusions at their disposal to trim 
and enrich the original. TALES OF HOFFMANN unfolds on a sort of super- 
stage crammed with ballets, color, costumes and ornamental forms. 


There is something to be said, however, in favor of this fantastic 
pageant. Much as it is impaired by bombast and an irritating confusion 
of styles, it is nevertheless a spectacle which transcends the possibilities of 
the stage and has its moments of fascination—especially when Moira Shearer 
floats through iridescent space. No doubt it is cinema. But it is cinema 
estranged from itself because of its surrender to operatic values and 
meanings. The whole pageant is contrived to exalt the magic of the Offen- 
bach opera. Having thrown out the cinema as a means of capturing real 
life, Powell and Pressburger reintroduce it to evolve an imagery which 
is essentially stage imagery even though it could not be staged in a theater. 
They retrogress from all that is fresh in Lumiere, to Melies’ theatrical 
feeries. Their presumable objective is a Gesamtkunstwerk, with the opera 
as its nucleus—a screen work answering to Werfel’s deceptive dream of 
the rise of film to the realm of art. 


Yet the cinema takes revenge upon those who desert it. Exactly like 
Disney’s animations in FANTASIA, these visual orgies consume the music 
on which they feed. The opera atrophies, and what remains is a parasitic 
mise-en-scene which stuns the mind by dazzling the eyes. Built from 
miraculous studio effects, it shuts out any miracle which the camera might 
reveal. The ripple of a single leaf suffices to denounce its treacherous 
glamor. 


(This article is taken from a book on film aesthetics which is in prep- 
aration.) 
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THE LESSON OF PUNTA DEL ESTE 


George N. Fenin 


Uruguay, February 4th 


HE International Motion-Picture Festival held in January against the 

exotic setting of Punta del Este, will be a memorable one for many 
reasons,—as the delegates, critics, members of the press and public who 
attended can testify. 


The International Federation of Motion-Picture Producers, headed by 
Dr. Renato Gualino of Italy, had heralded the Festival as an event of 
signal importance, granting the Executive Committee authority to award 
the 1955 Grand Prix of South America to the best full-length and short 
films presented. Attracted by this advance prestige, delegations comprising 
directors, actors, producers and functionaries of various kinds thronged 
to Punta del Este from Argentina, Brazil, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Mexico, Spain, Sweden, the United States and West Germany. Later these 
ten nations were joined by Cuba and Finland, who were not represented 
through a delegation, but participated by sending a film each. 


For the first time in the history of international film festivals, the jury 
consisted exclusively of competent professional critics. The seven—Jose 
Maria Podesta and Hugo Rocha of Uruguay, Carlos Ferreira and Rolando 
Fustinana of Argentina, Paulo Emilio Sales Gomes and Francisco Luiz de 
Almeida Salles of Brazil and Alfonso Delboy of Peru—were all men whose 
unimpeachable taste and profound familiarity with cinematographic art 
rendered their presence on the jury a guarantee as to the rigorousness of 
the standards that would be applied in judging the competing films. 

Thus from its inception the festival was conducted under the most 
auspicious circumstances and gave every promise of being an unprecedent- 
edly stimulating experience for all who participated. 

But very early in the course of the showings it became apparent that 
the majority of the films submitted to the competition—whether full- 
length or short features—failed to reach the anticipated level of quality. 
Far superior on the whole were the non-competing films presented—such 
as Castellani’s ROMEO E GIULIETTA, Joannon’s LE DEFROQUE, Duvivier’s 
L’AFFAIRE MAURITIUS, Paine’s SINHA MOCA (Brazilian), Siegel’s RIOT IN CELL 
BLOCK ELEVEN and LITTLE FUGITIVE by Ashley, Engel and Orkin, to mention 
only a few. 


Among the full-length entries, France offered by far the most chal- 
lenging in LE ROUGE ET LE NOI, in our judgment the chef-d’oeuvre of 
Claude Autant-Lara. Not so imposing was Jacques Becker’s ALI BABA ET LES 
QUARANTE VOLEURS (script by Zavattini), which, although favorably re- 
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ceived, was marred by a number of soporific passages. As for Jean Boyer’s 
J’AVAIS SEPT FILLES, its unsavory potpourri of fatuousness, vulgarity and 
puerile cynicism called forth a resounding silence. 

EIN LEKTION I KARLEK, by the Swedish director Ingmar Bergman, was 
a subtly penetrating film, although it could have been even more effective 
if relieved of a certain unduly baroque quality. On the other hand, SALKA 
VALKA, the ambitious undertaking of his compatriot, Arne Mattsson, fell 
saddeningly short of the expectations aroused by that director’s previous 
work. 

Great Britain’s THEY WHO DARE betrayed a singular lack of daring on 
the part of its director Lewis Milestone, who began the film at a tempo 
as slow as the Thames and ended it with a pretentious finale as unimagi- 
native as that of the typical Hollywood thriller. HOBSON’s CHOICE, but a 
minor episode in the career of David Lean, was carried largely by the 
momentum created by that director’s BRIEF ENCOUNTER. 

Sympathy was extended to Homer when Italy brought out Camerini’s 
ULYSSES, a giant opus in authentic Hollywood style; Comencini’s Pang, 
AMORE E GELOSIA, a sequel to PANE, AMORE E FANTASIA, seemed to harbinger 
an interminable series of Lollobrigada peasant girls and De Sica gentle- 
men-sergeants. And Galloni’s CASA RICORDI turned out to be a most unin- 
vitingly labyrinthine structure. 

Spain supplied golden mediocrity with Rafael Gil’s well-photographed 
MURIO HACE QUINCE ANOS and then administered a still more potent sleep- 
ing powder in the form of Luis Lucia’s Gevacolor medley of blind gypsies, 
bullfights, picture postcards and love. 

Mexico’s offering consisted of ROBINSON CRUSOE, a rather nondescript 
piece for Luis Bunuel, received with mixed reactions by the audience, and 
Roberto Galvaldon’s SOMBRA VERDA, a curious hybrid of consummate cine- 
matic artistry (enhanced by the resplendent photography of Alex Philips) 
in the first part and unconscionable, unrelieved vapidity in the second. 

Brazil presented FLORADAS NA SIERRA, a rather cumbrous tale of TBC 
ladies, told under the unimpassioned direction of Marcos Margulies. 

Also somewhat of a disappointment were the Argentine productions. 
LO QUE LE PASO A REYNOSO by Leopoldo Torres Rios is noteworthy only in 
so far as it is the first color film (Ferrania method) to come out of Argen- 
tina. This distinction of course in no way compensated for the inadequate 
directing and acting of a tedious melodrama a la gaucho, based on “criolla” 
philosophy, nor was the film saved by the liberal interspersion of folk- 
lore and two-penny philosophy. The sensitive performance of the actress 
Tita Merello was the only redeeming element in Lucas Demar’s MERCADO 
DE ABASTO, the result of a grievous misinterpretation of the Italian neo- 
realist approach. 

One of the weaker selections offered was that of West Germany. MAED- 
CHENJAHRE EINER KOENIGEN by Ernst Marischka and ZIGEUNER BARON by 
Arthur Maria Rabenalt were piteously incoherent examples of the 
“operetta” genre. Kurt Hoffman’s FEUERWERK exhibited a disconcerting 
unevenness of texture and tone, alternating truly evocative studies of an 
epoch with absurd pastiches devoid of aesthetic significance. The com- 
bined efforts of French director Andre Michel and his German film unit 
produced a surprisingly insipid result in GESTANDNIS UNTER VIER AUGEN. 
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And the non-competing films—DAS BEKENNTNIS DER INA KAHR, CANARIS and 
slz—only served to provide additional reflections of some of the less bril- 
liant aspects of German film production. 

The reactions to Billy Wilder’s saBrina, Edward Dmytryk’s CAINE 
MUTINY, and Walt Disney’s THE LIVING DESERT—the trio entered by the 
United States—ranged from cold to tepid. Nor was the non-competing film 
ON THE WATERFRONT, sO grossly overestimated by most critics in our country, 
received with great enthusiasm at Punta del Este. 


As for the participants without delegations, Finland, with Edvin Lane’s 
NISKAVUOREN AARNE, sent us a “Bread of our Land” without salt; and the 
Cuban LA ROSA BLANCA, reminiscent of a typical Fernandez-Figueroa work, 
did not surpass the level of the average competent commercial production. 

Aside from one or two Brazilian films and possibly a few of the French, 
the short subjects presented to the competition are unworthy of comment. 
It should however be noted in this connection that one of the most pleas- 
urable events in the whole festival was the retrospective showing—dedi- 
cated to “George Melies y el Cine Fantastico Frances”—of a “Cinemateca 
Uruguaya” collection of European avant-garde court-metrages, including 
some of the best of Melies, Cohl, Velle, Lepine, Chomon, Bosetti, Gance, 
Renoir, Mosjouskine, Epstein, Bunuel, Dali, and Cocteau. Needless to say, 
this offering was greeted by film-makers, press and the enlightened seg- 
ment of the public as a most welcome interlude in an otherwise predomi- 
nantly mediocre exhibition of cinematic talent. 


In view of the high level of critical standards among the judges, and 
of the dearth of truly original and significant entries presented for their 
examination, no one was surprised when the Jury announced its decision 
that neither the Grand Prix of South America for the best “short” nor 
that for the best full-length film could be awarded this year. They would 
have been happy to confer the latter distinction upon the French film 
LE ROUGE ET LE NOIR but were prevented from doing so by a fatal clause 
(Article 8, Section A) in the Official Regulations, according to which the 
Grand Prix in the domain of the full-length film could be awarded only 
to the work “best suited to the taste of the South American public”. The 
inanity of these Regulations was matched by the inconsistency of their 
wording, for Section C, dealing with the Grand Prix for short subjects, 
entirely omitted this limitation of “South-American taste” imposed on the 
jurors’ critical freedom with regard to the longer films. Nevertheless the 
“shorts” were of such inferior quality that the Jury felt compelled to with- 
hold the prize in their case too, although for a different—and much sounder 
—reason. Since Section B established a Special Award whereby the best 
film submitted by each participating nation could be recognized, the Jury 
were able to indicate their choice of LE ROUGE ET LE NOIR, HOBSON’S CHOICE, 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, EIN LEKTION I KARLEK, and THE LIVING DESERT as the best 
films of their respective countries. Again their integrity as critics prevented 
them from giving this prize to any of the other nations engaged in the 
competition. 

The action of the jury precipitated a cataclysm as violent as any of 
those first-night eruptions which have been a lively appanage of the French 
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Franco-London Film 


Gerard Philippe and Danielle Darrieux in Claude Autant-Lara’s latest film, 
LE ROUGE ET LE NOIR, admired at the Punta Del Este Film Festival. 
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KALAPALOS, the Brazilian documentary shown at Punta Del Este Film 
Festival. Shot by William Gericke in the Alto Xingu wilderness. 


“The art of motion picture 
photography today is re- 
duced to mere technique,” 
said recently BORIS KAUF-. 
MAN. The best examples of 
his original and refined work 
are to be found in the films 
of Jean Vigo; A PROPOS 
DE NICE, ZERO DE 
CONDUITE and L’ATA- 
LANTE as well as in Jean 
Boyer’s SERENADE and 
Kazan’s ON THE WATER- 
FRONT. He has also made 
important contributions to 
the American documentary, 
photographing among many 
others, Van Dyke’s JOUR- 
NEY INTO MEDICINE, 
Hammid’s BETTER TO- 
MORROW and Rodakie- 
wicz’s LAND OF EN- 
CHANTMENT. His article 
on the function of motion 
picture photography will be 
published in a future issue 
of FILM CULTURE. 


Boris Kaufman 
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Edward Harrison 


GATE OF HELL. “As a work of pure art it suffers from the demands of 


the commercial film world . . .”—See review elsewhere in this issue. 


THE COUNTRY GIRL. “The three stars struggle with their roles, scene 
after scene . . . Crosby grapples with his torment in a vacuum. . .” 


—See review elsewhere in this issue. 
Paramount Pictures 


; 


Narla Kunoth and Robert Tuda Wali in a scene from Australia’s first 
bid for film fame, “JEDDA”, filmed in the almost completely unknown 
Northern Territory of that continent, in Gevacolor. 


ITALIAN CINEMA 


Guido Aristarco, our correspondent for Italy 


TALIAN cinema of today is characterized by a phenomenon opposite to 
that manifested by the more significant representatives of our last liter- 
ary generation who, having once found their most felicitous and appropriate 
mode of expression in the short story, afterwards tried to broaden their 
interests and attempted works of larger scope, thus taking a decisive step 
towards the novel. The vogue of the episodic film is rapidly. becoming the 
cinematic correlative of the illustrated novelette, a minor form of novel 
often presented in comic book style, as for example the “zibaldoni” of 
Alessandro Blasetti. The cinema, which once knew how to say more and 
to say it more tellingly than literature, now seems to have lost its re- 
sourcefulness and is turning to literature (and at that, literature not of 
the best kind) for its inspiration. 


Carlo Lizzani’s CRONACHE DI POVERI AMANTI stands out as an invitation 
to the equivalent of the novel in the moving picture, at a time when the 
novelette has reached inflationary proportions, when the opposition of the 
dime-novel to classic literature has become alarmingly acute. This film 
represents perhaps the first authentic fusion of filmic realism with Italian 
narrative literature (Verga, in this case) since Visconti’s LA TERRA TREMA 
(The Earth Trembles). This fusion was far from accidental, it originated 
in a well-defined cultural current striving to achieve concrete expression 
on the common plane of intention and exploration. It is not by mere chance 
that Lizzani, the most serious, coherent and culturally prepared among 
the younger Italian directors, sought out this novel by Vasco Pratolini, 
one of the major works of a writer who, with Pavese, figures among the 
vanguard of contemporary Italian literature. But while his point of de- 
parture is in the novel, Lizzani, too, sinks to the level of the short story 
in that his representation of surroundings is very limited, and his charac- 
ters are seen only in certain psychological and sentimental aspects; the 
film is not profound enough, not ample enough in scope—in short, in spite 
of its undeniable virtues, it does not attain the grandeur of true narra- 
tive style. 


Senso by Luchino Visconti marks another fortunate meeting of the 
moving picture with narrative literature, this time with the work of 
Camillo Boito, a writer who, as Pancrazi puts it, “would probably be found 
more enjoyable today than he was in the past (if only he were read 
today).” This meeting assumes even greater proportions and dimensions 
than did that between Lizzani and Pratolini, for it arrives at artistic re- 
sults of greater importance. In contrast to Lizzani, Visconti begins with 
the short story, with a ninth-century tale of a social misfit, and arrives 
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at the proportions of the novel, the breadth of the grand narrative style, 
situates the individual within his human context, in his relations with 
society and with other individuals. Once again Visconti shows that he 
knows how to bend his original text to his own critical exigencies in 
order to give ampler and more significant expression to his theme. One 
may note, in fact, a shifting of weight in the relative importance of char- 
acters from the works of Cain (OSSESSIONE), as well as of Verga (LA 
TERRA TREMA) and Boito: thus, for instance, Papa ’Ntoni, the leading char- 
acter of MALAVOGLIA, gives place in the film to his nephew—that is to say, 
the past gives way to the present; and the far from abject resignation of 
James Cain, the feeling of “time”, the shaky foundations of American 
culture in that period suggested in that author’s work give us in OSSES- 
SIONE—as did Pavese in his work—a drama which was also ours and which 
in the film becomes, in fact, Italian. 


Similarly, in Senso the director’s critical vision, his re-interpretation 
of the text in accordance with contemporary morality modify the historical 
sense of the plot as well as the nature and relative importance of the 
characters, determining and conditioning the exclusion of certain types 
and the creation of new ones. The sad love story of Countess Livia and 
the Austrian officer Franz is developed evenly, almost nonchalantly, against 
the background of a rising nation, where there is somebody living in truth 
and by right; and the action of all these somebodies comes to have the 
effect of a moralizing factor in the face of the struggle of lonely individuals. 
The battle of Custoza, that scene in which the great charge of humanity 
in the director and the cameraman, G. R. Aldo, explodes with full force, 
has to be seen in connection with the pitiful love story. Thus is born a 
relationship with the external world, with other individuals; and it is 
because of this relationship, this interest in a specific period of Italian life 
(the Renaissance) that Senso takes on its character of a historical film 
(not, of course, in the ordinary sense of the word). In this film we are 
conscious of the suggestions, the leanings, the culture of the Tolstoy of 
WAR AND PEACE and ANNA KARENINA and of the Nievo of CoNFESSIONS. 

Even such a film as LA PATTUGLIA SPERDUTA, the first full-length film 
by Piero Nelli, though of lesser importance than Senso, nevertheless calls 
forth a whole series of general and particular questions as much in the 
realm of historiography as in that of neo-realism. And, if it is not an 
entirely realistic film, it nevertheless contains very definite elements of 
realism; if not completely historical, still it provides certain interesting 
indications as to plot, constitutes an attempt to escape from the rather 
heavy rhetoric and hagiography of the Renaissance and avoids any oleo- 
graphic, fetishistic schema of abstract and mythological heroes. The film 
is instinct with the desire to establish a friendship pact, to abolish the 
geographical boundaries separating region from region, North from South, 
boundaries which have not yet entirely disappeared in Italy. It represents 
an effort to view men in their aspect of moral beings, in their psychologi- 
cal moments. 

In La straDA of Federico Fellini we encounter an entirely different 
conception and understanding of art, an attitude towards it and towards 
life similar to that prevalent in pre-war, and to some extent in contem- 
porary, literature. In this respect Fellini appears anachronistic, tied down 
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as he is to problems and to human dimensions largely already transcended 
(although they still persist in various domains of culture and art). Along 
with some of our gifted writers (and Fellini is beyond a doubt a gifted 
director), he has gathered up and jealously preserved the subtlest poisons 
of that pre-war literature: he carries on the tradition of the poetry of the 
solitary man, a poetry in which each story, instead of being reflected, lived 
within the reality of the narrative, is, through a process of individualiza- 
tion, reabsorbed into itself and nullified as an historical entity only to be 
converted into a symbolic diagram, a legend, a myth. 


“We started out with the intention of coming to know and understand 
reality more profoundly,” Pavese once confessed, “and the result is that 
we are closing ourselves up within a fictitious world inimical to reality. 
So of course we suffer. In such a climate of unbalance, of moral uncer- 
tainty there is bound to come a period of esthetic drought. We remain in, 
or return to, our adolescence; and in our aimless struggles we invent all 
sorts of theories, justifications and problems.” Fellini, too, tries to find 
justifications, struggles in his own way, and remains an eternal adolescent, 
especially in La straDA, which he himself describes not by mere coinci- 
dence as his most juvenile, most lyrical, most confessional film. He seeks 
out his own emotions along the treacherous paths of suggestivism and 
autobiographism and mistakes agitation for an intense need for poetic ex- 
pression; transcribing certain memories, contacts, moments, moods of his 
life—and on a sentimental level at that—is already in his view tantamount 
to the creation of poetry. His participation in reality is episodic, fragmen- 
tary, only sporadically enriched by realistic elements and attitudes; in 
Fellini we do not have the sense of our actual experiences. Somehow he 
seems to stop at the “evangelism”, the “lyricism”, the poetical experiments 
of war-time humoristic newspapers such as Marc’AuRELIO, at certain of 
his own characters and vignettes of that period. 

In AMorE IN ciTTa the “evangelism” more or less latent or dispersed 
in other Zavattini films has almost completely disappeared; very few indeed 
are the traces of those thoughts, reflections, acrobatic manias, surrealistic 
atmospheres and dreams, of all that alchemy (melancholy paradox, con- 
version of the normal into abnormality), of the whole stylistic mechanism 
that literary critics used to discuss in Zavattini. AMorRE IN ciTTa is there- 
fore the work in which Zavattini’s realism is carried to the extreme; it is 
Zavattini’s own realism, in which the hero must have a real name and 
surname, in which every actor must be acting out his own life: “A hungry, 
a humiliated man must be shown on the screen with his own name, in his 
own identity, and not portrayed in a tale about a hungry man—these are 
two entirely different things, and the latter is not only less effective but 
less moral.” In AMORE IN ciTTA, for example, Caterina Rigoglioso is really 
Caterina Rigoglioso, her son is really her son, and the setting is really the 
one in which her final tragic act took place: that of abandoning her baby, 
whom she is too poor to support, in a public square and hiding nearby to 
wait until somebody picks him up. 

The Zavattinian slogan “everything like a diary”, equivalent to a 
proposal to treat life on the level of daily existence rather than on that 
of the extraordinary and exceptional, here tends however to take on the 
form of a kind of inquiry, a method which for Zavattini encompasses all 
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the creative potentialities of the human mind. This approach undoubtedly 
constitutes an interesting and suggestive experiment; but one which—as 
is evident from such attempts as Antonioni’s TENTATO sUICIDIO, Fellini’s 
AGENZIA MATRIMONIALE and Risi’s PARADISO PER TRE ORE—sometimes leads 
those who engage in it perilously close to the dryness of pure chronicle 
and, in the last analysis, to a certain vague academism in taste and in 
quality characteristic, as we said before, of pre-war Italian literature. Even 
in AMoRE IN ciTTA Zavattini shows a marked tendency to limit his back- 
ground shots, to personalize those that are included and to confine the 
development of character to purely psychological and emotional aspects— 
a manner of working indicative of a certain unwillingness to place the 
individual within his human context, to show him in relation to other 
individuals. The thirst for reality is felt most keenly in the Caterina epi- 
sode, directed by the very young Francesco Maselli in collaboration with 
Zavattini; here we no longer have chronicle but documentary—the docu- 
mentary of a society responsible for Caterina’s last act of despair, a scene 
that leaves us shaken, that has all the power of a modern tragedy, more 
disturbing than an ancient one in that it is nearer to us, more ours, more 
contemporaneous. Through these naked documentary images is discernible 
an authentic mode of artistic suggestion and creation of human types, a 
deeply moving conception similar in certain respects to that underlying 
the final episode of PAISAN—and in the dramatic tension of certain judicial 
reports is realized the Stendhalian ambition to achieve a “juridical style”. 


In Castellani’s GruLIETTA E RoMEO we have the rather curious phe- 
nomenon of a 14th Century love-story (and not merely a love story), 
taken over by 15th Century noveletteers such as Masuccio Salernitano, 
Luigi Da Porto and Bandello, and now reshaped by Castellani into a kind 
of Shakespeare according to the formula of DUE SOLDI DI SPERANZA (Two 
Cents Worth of Hope). Castellani attempts to delyricize the words of the 
Bard and deems it indispensable to employ aon-professional actors and 
natural settings. He is ensnared by the magnificence of shots taken directly 
from reality; these images, precisely because of the undeniable power of 
suggestion they exercise on the spectator (and even more, on the director), 
detract from the importance of man, who is crushed, reduced to little more 
than an iconographic ornament; such is for instance the fate of Vittorini, 
who plays the part of Bartolomeo della Scala. What is more, there is some- 
thing overly stylized and lacking in human warmth about the dialogue, 
and dramatically the film relies heavily on settings, costumes and spectacle. 
Indeed the dramatic interest of the film is lowered whenever these ele- 
ments, or at least some of them, do not come to the rescue; and correspond- 
ingly it rises whenever richness of form becomes predominant, as in the 
funeral sequences or the final scenes, where the sound, too, acquires great 
suggestiveness. As far as costumes and color are concerned, their historical 
authenticity affords ample proof of the seriousness with which Castellani 
approached his latest film. The picture is permeated with the atmosphere 
of the 15th Century and takes us from Beato Angelico to Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo, from Vermeer to Piero della Francesca, from Lippi to Carpaccio. 


Space does not permit a detailed examination of the many other inter- 


esting and significant films of recent date, such as I Vuntz by Antonioni 
and La Spraccra by Lattuada, films which are already quite well known, 


and such minor or imperfectly realized works as Dov’E LA LIBERTA by Ros- 
sellini, CAROSELLO NAPOLETANO by Giannini, TERRA LICEO by Emmer, QUESTI 
FANTASMI by Eduardo De Filippo, as well as Bennati’s Musopuro, Blasetti’s 
TEMPI NOSTRI and Comencini’s PANE AMORE E FANTASIA (Love, Bread and 
Dreams). In this last film we detect the tone and the romantic direction 
so dear to our early cinema, to the sentimental comedies in which De Sica 
used to play, comedies with or without “white telephones”, with or with- 
out those “treasonous tears” alluded to by Thomas Mann in connection with 
a certain kind of cinema. Among those trivial comedies, within the his- 
torical situation that brought them into existence, Comencini’s film would 
undoubtedly have had considerable positive value and performed a func- 
tion of avant-garde similar to that performed today by certain Spanish 
films under present conditions in Spain. However, seen in the light of 
changed historical conditions and of the maturity attained by our best 
cinema, PANE, AMORE E FANTASIA appears as a film which diverts rather 
than directs attention to our reality, a film belonging to a school that 
seeks after false solutions; and within that school it represents an extreme 
case, all the more dangerous because its ambiguity tends to conceal its 
negative aspects.* 


* The latest film of Giuseppe De Santis, Grornr p’AMoRE has not been 
included in this discussion since it has not yet appeared on the screen. 


FRENCH CINEMA 


Lotte H. Eisner, our correspondent for France 


THE COME-BACK OF ABEL GANCE 


W: WERE all rather afraid when we first heard that Abel Gance, once 
famous director of NAPOLEON (1926/7), a film in which he had used 
the large triple screen a quarter of a century ago, was making his come- 
back—after 12 years of inactivity—with a melodrama La Tour DE NESLE 
(The Tower of Nesle) after Alexander Dumas. It is the story of the be- 
witching Marguerite de Bourgogne, French queen of the 14th century, who, 
with her masked sisters, lured young noblemen into the Tower of Paris 
and had them thrown into the Seine after a night of love. 

Gance, who has often been called the Victor Hugo of the cinema, 
because he has the qualities and shortcomings of this French poet, has 
treated this pompous subject soberly, and he, who has always been ac- 
cused of shooting thousands and thousands of feet of film, has made this 
picture in only 43 days, and at a moderate cost. There is vigour in this 
feature, and concentration, and vivacity, and something astonishingly fresh, 
young and—most of all—humorous. His actors have by no means that look 
of being dressed-up and wearing false beards. The settings have not that 
cardboard look of the “films d’art” they might have had. It is a colorfilm— 
Gevacolor—and this again might have induced Gance to use the bright, 
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unmixed colors of miniatures, and trapped him into the bad Viollet-Le-Duc 
gothic of the 19th century. Instead of that, he uses slightly shaded off-hues 
—a sort of sfumato as if atmospheric emanations had tinted them. There 
is a lot of air in this film. Gance, whom so many people wanted to bury 
(he himself said at the burial of another ill-treated and unjustifiably for- 
gotten director, Jean Epstein, that one dead spoke of another dead “with 
earth in his mouth”), proves that he has still enough breath to begin a 
new film career. For that matter, why are we waiting to give a new 
chance—to Eric von Stroheim? 


THE CINEMATHEQUE FRANCAISE HAS TO MOVE 


The Cinematheque Francaise, the French film archives in Paris is an 
institution similar to the Museum of Modern Art’s Film Library in New 
York. But the Cinematheque Francaise has a large museum showing old 
cameras, projectors, pre-cinema objects, old posters, programs, and other 
valuable documents of film history. Marey, Emile Reynaud, Lumiere, and 
Melies are represented by original documents of great interest. Now the 
Cinematheque Francaise is forced to leave the five-floor building requisi- 
tioned by the Ministry of Information. The house has been bought by a 
neighboring bank, and the Cinematheque was unjustly asked to move 
within 8 days—or pay for every day at the rate of 100.000 frs per day. 

The whole Paris press is alarmed, and authorities are very concerned, 
because it is impossible for a museum to move in such a short time. It is 
to be hoped that Cinematheque (whose director and creator Henri Langlois 
has been asked this year to organize the 60-year jubilee exhibition of 
cinema) will find a larger building which will enable it to exhibit its 
treasures of film history, and to have a bigger showroom in which to show 
quality films to a larger public. These films are shown every evening with 
a program change each day. 


THE “THIRTY” FIGHT FOR THE SURVIVAL OF SHORT FILMS 


A little more than a year ago, the short film of quality seemed to be 
threatened with death: The government wanted to allow again double 
feature programs which had been abolished for years. Which would have 
meant that no cinema would show any more shorts—or at least shorts of 
quality—because no money would have been there to produce them. To 
defeat this, thirty of the best directors of shorts formed a group which 
they called “The Thirty”. They held meetings at which they showed the 
best shorts of the year, and made protest speeches. As a result, the double 
feature was not reintroduced. 

Now, the group of the thirty is again alarmed. Government helped 
shorts’ production by setting up a “prime a la qualite’—a premium to 
quality, which could have been the means to revitalize an incomparable 
instrument of culture by encouraging the production of short film of 
quality. 

But now the Ministry of Industry and Commerce has suspended the 
action of the jury who was to decide which films were worthwhile for 
the premium. This is because another group of directors and certain firms 
producing inexpensive shorts in a sort of factory-confectioned way, have 


complained about the domination of “The Thirty”. “The Thirty” have 
written a letter to the Minister telling him that he would have to choose 
between themselves and those who made the mediocre standardized “con- 
fections”. 

Of course we all hope “the Thirty” will win. The States ought to see 
their films: There is Alain Resnais, director of GuErNica, and of STATUES 
Atso Dre (Les Statues meurent aussi); Franju, director of Le Sane Des 
BETES and the courageous Hotet Des InvaLmes; Yannik Bellon, with a 
film full of atmosphere—Gormons (Sea Weeds) and a film about Colette; 
Nicole Vedres, of Parts 1900, and many scientific films; Jean Painleve, who 
has made interesting biological films; Cousteau with his enchanting under- 
water films; Ichac with his mountain films; Grimoult who saved France 
from imitating Walt Disney and has established his own style with Tue 
LitTLe Souprer (Le petit soldat). There are many other good directors of 
shorts—Paviot, Kast, Jean Mitry, Lamorisse and Jean Vidal, who has just 
shown a Zoia documentary film. In this film documents of the Zola period, 
especially the Dreyfus affair, have been inserted with views of Paris in 
a dynamic manner. —Lotte H. Eisner 


— most important event of the moment is Claude Autant-Lara’s newly-released 

film LE ROUGE ET LE Nom (The Red and the Black) adapted for the screen by 
Jean Aurenche and Pierre Bost from Stendhal’s masterpiece. The picture, produced 
by Franco-London Films, is more than three hours long and has already been cut 
by half an hour. It is a powerful work, impassioned, profoundly Stendhalian, calling 
into question many conventional religious and social values which, though tradi- 
tionally accepted without reflection, would today run counter to the authentic moral 
development of the individual. It is therefore not surprising that several parts of 
the dialogue have already been cut (and it is anticipated that in Italy even more 
cuts will be made on this Franco-Italian production) ; anticlericalism and unconven- 
tional morality are hardly the favorite topics of film producers. 

From the standpoint of acting, Gérard Philippe gives a convincing performance 
as Julien Sorel, clever and ambitious but basically sincere and sensitive nevertheless; 
Danielle Darrieux plays Madame de Rénal; and Antonella Lualdi is superb, com- 
bining vivacity and dignity, in the réle of Mathilde de la Méle. .. . 

. . . One more thing, we regret to say, remains to be mentioned: the growing 
threat of official censorship or, worse, of a “self-censorship” on the part of the pro- 
ducers similar to the Hays Code system in America. At the opening of the French 
Assembly Catholic representatives plan to make a motion in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties to set up am official board for the pre-censorship of scripts. Certain producers 
have already begun to wonder if it would not be better to appoint their own pre- 
censorship board so as to “deserve their own freedom”. It goes without saying that 
these measures will not be allowed to pass in France, for experience has forewarned 
us against the dangers inherent in such a policy. While official government censor- 
ship has until now been quite lenient, there are nevertheless several very powerful 
quasi-official sources of censorship, such as the opinions of the banks who help finance 
films which do not displease them and of the distributors who have their own ideas 
as to what the public likes—these have already made it sufficiently clear that a censor- 
ship instituted on the pretext of “cleaning up” the cinema can all too easily come 
to be used instead for the suppression of liberal ideas which might prove embarras- 
sing to certain groups. —B. Ch. 
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COFFEE, BRANDY & CIGARS (XVIII) 


Herman G. Weinberg 


Still More Things You Probably Never Knew 
Till Now and Got On Just as Well Without. 


Truth is to be found only in details. -STENDHAL 


VA Gardner recently stated she’d prefer being interviewed with a stringed trio 
playing a musical background. 

The J. Arthur Rank Organization forbade British exhibitors to make any men- 
tion of Shakespeare in connection with its film, ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Two films we can “hardly wait” to see: the projected remake of THE BIRTH OF 
A NATION and Kurt Neumann’s THREE FROM VARIETY, a remake of Dupont’s VARIETY. 

From vartety’s (the trade paper) Berlin correspondent: “Robert Siodmak arrives 
in Germany in January to direct THE RATS, which he co-scripted with Jochen Huth. 
CCC Films is producing; Gerhart Hauptmann will star.” 

In Memoriam: Reinhold Schuenzel, actor (Lubitsch’s puBARRY, Pabst’s DREI- 
GROSCHENOPER, etc.) and director (AMPHITRYON, DAS MAEDCHEN IRENE, etc.) par excellence. 

Chaplin’s MODERN TIMES has been re-released in Europe, though not here, helas! 
LIMELIGHT Opened in 24 German theatres simultaneously, the biggest lineup of houses 
ever given an American film. Chaplin’s next film, THE Goop KING, about a monarch 
deposed because he wants to use atomic energy only for peaceful purposes, tries to 
get into America, then tries to get out, has been declared by him to be his swan- 
song. Ex-queen Victoria Eugenia, of Spain, who now lives in Lausanne, is collaborat- 
ing with him on the script. 

In Finland, where belonging to a nudist colony is as commonplace as belonging 
here to a golf club, THE FRENCH LINE was not only passed without a murmur, but it 
expired at the box office. You have to go some to stir up those Baltic sophisticates. 
(Watch for a Finnish picture, THE witcH, as an indication.) In Belgium, THE FRENCH 
LINE was banned as a “public outrage”. 

Out-on-A-Long-Limb Dep’t: Personal nomination for the dozen best looking 
women of our era (in no particular order): Garbo, Dietrich, Hedy Lamarr, Sarita 
Montiel, Diana Napier, Princess Fawzia of Iran, my first wife—Erna Bergman, Maria 
Felix, Dolores del Rio, Zina Rachevsky, Gina Lollobrigida and 
(to be filled in by anyone who thinks one must be as “blind as a bat” not to place 
her in any such list). 

In René Clair’s delicious THE ITALIAN STRAW HAT, the address of the lady who 
bought a hat similar to the one the hero chases through the whole film for is given 
as: “3 Ave. Chomette”—the street being Clair’s real name. 

Add to the unsung heroes of the films: The German, Otto Messmer, who drew 
Felix the Cat. This forerunner of Mickey Mouse will be reissued soon with music 
and sound effects. (So will THE ITALIAN STRAW HAT, THE BLACK PIRATE and THE GAUCHO.) 

In Dreyer’s PASSION OF JOAN OF ARC, one of the priests wears modern horn- 
rimmed glasses, and the English soldiers wear helmets like those worn by British 
troops in World War I—Dreyer’s laconic comment on the agelessness of religious 
bigotry and intolerance. 
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In SABRINA, Humphrey Bogart looks through his office window, at 30 Broad St. in 
New York, and sees the S.S. Liberté in dock at the French Line pier—a curious boner 
for the worldly Billy Wilder to have made. 

Next to Ub Iwerks, T. Hee has the most delightful name for a cartoonist. Both 
were on the Disney staff. 


Ex-lawyer, André Cayatte, director of JUSTICE Is DONE, WE ARE ALL MURDERERS, 
AVANT LE DELUGE, and other brilliant pamphleteering works of the French cinema, 
states: “I make films because I am incapable of writing”. He turned from lawyer to 
film director when taken up on his challenge to a bankrupt French film producer that 
he could make better films than that producer. 


LE FILM FRANCAIS, French trade paper, commenting on the films shown at the 
last Venice Film Festival, said: “So many corpses! It’s not a festival, it’s a battlefield!” 


One of the zaniest rumors of recent times, among the English-speaking con- 
tingent at the Venice Film Festival, was that the films shown “hors festival” had some- 
thing to do with women waiting to be picked up at those showings. 


Add rumors from Italy: films on Van Gogh and Modigliani. 


Frankness of sex expression in Swedish films leaves even the Italians and French, 
runners-up, far behind. ONE SUMMER OF HAPPINESS, MONICA, MEDAN STADEN SOVER and 
TROTS, tO name a typical quartet, contain scenes that makes all our fuss over THE 
FRENCH LINE and THE MOON Is BLUE look perfectly silly. 


Richard Oswald perverted Pudovkin’s great stoRM OVER ASIA in a “remake” with 
Sessue Hayakawa (in the Inkijinoff role) and Conrad Veidt, in an abortion he made 
in France in the thirties. 

Falconetti, who played Joan in Dreyer’s PASSION OF JOAN OF ARC, was discovered, 
like Anna Magnani, singing in a café. She gave the greatest performance ever given 
by an actress in screen annals in this, her only film, and was never heard from again. 

Proving, among other things, that Jews are the best judges of shiksas: Mauritz 
Stiller’s discovery of Garbo and Josef von Sternberg’s discovery of Dietrich. 

In the cinema’s early “freebooting” days, American films used to display the 
trade-mark of their producing company prominently on the sets throughout the film 
to protect their copyright in case a competitive company illegally obtained prints, 
issuing the films under its own banner. 

Who but the French would give a film the title: LEs HOMMES NE PENSENT QU’A CA. 

Tantalizing promise: Orson Welles as the daft Ludwig of Bavaria in Ophuls’ 
forthcoming LOLA MONTEZ. And, a passing wistful thought: John Huston, himself, as 
Captain Ahab in his forthcoming MoBy DICK. 

The largest still collection in the world is reputed to be im the Tekniska Museet 
(Swedish Film Library) in Stockholm—over half a million. They also have prints of 
the advertising films Garbo made in her pre-Stiller days, long before GOESTA BOERLING, 

A French director wrote Bob Florey, who had told him (apropos the titling prob- 
lems of French films) that words like cul, merde, etc. could not be translated on the 
American screen, “Oui, mais alors, si quand un acteur dit ‘merde,) Herman ne 
traduit pas ‘merde’ en englais, le texte-perd beaucoup de sa valeur!” Mais, sacre bleu! 
That’s what I’ve been trying to tell ‘em here for twenty years! ; 

Hemingway calls the film of his THE sNOWS OF KILIMANJARO—“The Snows of 
Zanuck”. 

Pabst once planned a film delineating the processes of democracy, with a fore- 
word by Franklin D. Roosevelt. Pabst was to have also originally made uULyssEs but 
his script was rejected as “too highbrow”. He wanted Garbo to play both Penelope 
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and Circe. They bought back his contract and did a new script directed by Mario 
Camerini with Sylvana Mangano in the dual role. 


A brief shot of nude tots scampering around the joyous Attila as he showers 
gold on the pagan children, to celebrate the birth of his own child, was cut from 
the original prints of Lang’s KRIEMHILD’s REVENGE in America. Reason: “immoral”. 


From Harrison’s Reports (a film trade paper that services exhibitors in the U.S.), 
Feb. 7, 1925: “If one were asked to say which of the two pictures, GREED or THE 
SALVATION HUNTERS, is the more putrid, one would have great difficulty in determining. 
Each deals with filth .. . One might be inclined to say that THE SALVATION HUNTERS 
is the worst.” 

In the films of von Stroheim, the legend: C+M+B frequently appears over 
doorways. It stands for Caspar, Melchior and Balthazar, “die drei Heiligen” (the 
three kings who first visited Christ). It is a “good luck” charm in Central Europe, 
among the devout. 

My favorite of all the titles 1 ever wrote for foreign films was for Deschamp’s 
original version of LE ROSIER DE MME. HUSON, starring Fernandel, where the village 
fathers attempt to define virtue in a girl: “Where the hand of man has never, never 
set foot.” 

Before making LES DIABOLIQUES, which just won for him the Prix Louis Delluc, 
H. G. Clouzot planned to make THE SEA AND THE sky, of which he said: “Its theme 
is human solidarity. I want this film to be an expression of my belief in a united 
Europe. Faced with suffering, human solidarity comes to the fore and moves all 
barriers.” A fishing vessel is isolated in the North when an epidemic breaks out on 
board. The ship’s radio sends a short-wave S.O.S. to the Pasteur Institute in Paris. 
How a chain of relays is set into motion to rush vital serum to the stricken crew, 
involving the cooperation of different countries and nationalities, formed the crux of 
the film’s drama. Financing could not be obtained for it and the project was abandoned. 

Robert Florey, who directed the first Marx Bros. film (ANIMAL CRACKERS) and 
whose career as a director is one of the longest on record, is at work on a new book 
of reminiscences: “From the Marx Bros. and Tarzan to Chaplin and Disney.” 

Who would have thought, seeing GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES, that its two saucy 
stars had startlingly other facets than that film’s superficial contrasts between the 
temperaments of blonde and brunette would have us believe? We now learn that 
Jane Russell does religious recordings from the Gospel and that Marilyn Monroe 
wants to play Grushenka in THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV. (Eugene Frenke, whose chief 
distinction is being the husband of the beauteous Anna Sten, announces that he will 
film the Dostoievski novel. Remembering the superb Ozep version in which Anna Sten 
was an unforgettable Grushenka, let us pray ... for Frenke that he doesn’t, and 
for Marilyn Monroe that she does.) 

Add rumor: THE FIFTH BED, which Roberto Rossellini and Henri Decoin will 
co-direct as an Italian-Swedish co-production. From an original screen story by 
Thomas Mann. 

For his remake of von Sternberg’s memorable SHANGHAI EXPREss—called PEKING 
EXPREsS—director Dieterle brazenly appropriated some of the most striking footage 
from the earlier film. (And Republic’s THE SHANGHAI sToRY is an all-too obvious 
plagiarism of Sternberg’s film.) 

A group of Chaplin comedies was recently shown in Frankfurt, Germany, under 
the title of LACHEN VERBOTEN (Forbidden Laughter) . 

Surrealistic tragedy: Simone Mareuil, feminine star of the Bunuel-Dali surrealist 
film, UN CHIEN ANDALOUE, committed suicide in France recently by dousing herself 
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with gasoline and setting herself afire. Pierre Batcheff, the film’s male lead, died under 
equally tragic circumstances. 

Hands-Across-The-Seas Dep’t. or Film-As-An-Ambassador-of-Good-Will: ELEPHANT 
WALK Outraged India, where it was termed “an ethnic travesty on Ceylon.” Further: 
“It juxtaposed the time and locale of a colonial story of the 19th century into the 
modern India of the 20th century—a degeneration of artistic liberty into gross com- 
mercial license,” wrote one Hindu critic. “Its dance scenes have no roots in Ceylon 
culture and the courteous obeisance of Ceylonese valets was parodied to perpetuate 
the myth of Asian inferiority. Buddhist monuments were desecrated by using them as 
‘exotic’ backgrounds for inane love scenes. Moreover, the film equates an Enlightened 
Teacher (Buddha) with an esoteric ‘Rain God.’ ‘Native Hordes Fight For Survival!’ 
exclaimed the producing company’s ads. ‘Pagan Revels of Native Dancing Girls.’ 
‘Exotic Splendors in the Temples of Lovel’” Hollywood, O, Hollywood! 

Believe-It-Or-Not Dep’t: (a) German director Harald Braun announces he will 
remake THE LAST LAUGH. (b) Another dubious work announced in Germany bears 
the title, “Spanish Fly.” (c) Non-cinematic, but for the record: Canada has a strip- 
tease dancer who bills herself as “September Maughn.” 


The head of a large chain of movie houses said recently of the Fox and MGM 
stereophonic-sound music shorts his circuit has been playing: “I hope they give us 
plenty more good music shorts. They make a lot of money for me. As soon as the 
audience hears the first few bars, they rush to the concession stand in the lobby to 


buy candy and popcorn and wait, chomping away there, until the feature goes on.” 
Vox populi, etc. 


CAMERA OBSCURE 


“HAS ‘CULTURE’ MONEY FUTURE?” 
—a headline from Variety. Sent by Margaret Brown, N. Y. C. 


. “through CinemaScope the screen today has emerged triumphant”... 
Spyros Skouras, Variety. Sent by Serley Stapp, Boston. 


“The publicity resulting from the announcement that Howard Hughes will 
premiere UNDERWATER! actually under water at Silver Springs, Fla., has attracted the 
interest of exhibitors in all parts of the country. The premiere of the RKO produc- 
tion will be attended by Hollywood and New York press representatives and stars 
who will view the film sitting 20-feet below the surface. The members of the audience 
will wear aqualungs, similar to the type worn by Miss Russell, Richard Egan and 
Gilbert Roland in the movie. For those who prefer to stay dry, six electrically- 
driven submarines with large portholes, will be available. 

Davidson & Ray, operator of Silver Springs, has been so impressed with the space 
and radio-TV time given the announcement of the first under water screening that 
they have set plans for the construction of a permanent under water theatre at Silver 
Springs.”—From RKO press release, sent by Alden Manor, Los Angeles. 


WANTED: Men and women living in and around NYC willing to devote time and 
energy to improving movies and appreciation thereof. Box 35. 
Advertisement from FILMS IN REVIEW—Keith Magnus, N. Y. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT FILMS 


GATE OF HELL 


Screen play and direction by Teinosuke Kinugasa, based on a play __ Se Kikuchi; 
duced by Masaichi Nagata. Lady Kesa—Machiko Kyo; Moritoh—Kazuo awa; yg oe mal 
Isao Yamagata; Kiyomori—Koreya Senda; Shigemori—Yataro Kurokawa; Sawa—Kikue Mohri; 
Rokuroh—Kotaro Bando; Tazaki; Yachuta—Tatsuya Ishiguro; Masanaka—Kinjiro 


Uemura; Saburos 


The record-breaking success of GATE OF 
HELL among art theatre-goers in New 
York City reflects both the current up- 
surge of American curiosity about the 
Orient and the transcendent pictorial 
beauty of the film. Its makers have un- 
doubtedly succeeded in their attempt to 
fascinate western audiences with the ex- 
otic pageantry and beautiful color of 
twelfth century feudalism in Japan. The 
direction is dominated by the stylized 
grace and conventional gestures of the 
KABUKI theatre. The emphasis on decor 
is demonstrated by the deliberate play of 
patterns and forms in the sets, props, 
and costumes. It is my flat opinion that 
the Daiei studio, too conscious of west- 
ern markets, has played up the visual 
splendor of the subject at the expense of 
its ideas and meanings. Indeed, the sets 
and costumes are so striking, one is com- 
pelled to doubt their authenticity, de- 
spite director Teinosuke Kinugasa’s spe- 
cialization in historical films. 


GATE OF HELL is based on the play, 
KESA’S HUSBAND, written by one of the 
most famous Japanese contemporary 
writers, Kan Kikuchi, who died in 1948. 
Against the background of medieval 
tribal wars between the clans of Genji 
and Heike, Kikuchi unfolds a tragedy of 
evil passion. The Hojuri Temple outside 
Kyoto is called the Gate of Hell because 
after every battle of this period, the head 
of the defeated general is put on the gate. 

Moritoh (Kazuo Hasegawa), a gallant 
warrior of the Heike chieftain, Kiyomori, 
(Koreya Senda), meets Kesa (Machiko 
Kyo) when she volunteers to be a decoy 
for the emperor's sister, during the siege 


of Kyoto, the ancient capital of Japan, 
by the Genji rebels. Morito falls in love 
with Kesa. After the defeat of the rebels, 
Heike rule is restored and Morito presses 
his passionate love for Kesa. The tragedy 
begins when Morito finds Mesa is mar- 
ried to one of the palace guards named 
Wataru (Isao Yamagata). When Morito 
threatens to kill Kesa and her aunt, she 
pretends to agree to go off with Moritoh 
after he kills her husband. Instead of re- 
vealing the situation to her husband, she 
switches bedrooms, and, in the dark, is 
killed in his place. 

Kesa’s fatal decision may puzzle west- 
ern audiences. Why does Kesa see no 
other alternative? The ancient customs 
that still exist in some parts of the Orient 
which assume that a wife’s devotion, 
timidity, and resignation is so strong that 
she cannot take adequate action in a dif- 
ficult situation accounts for the frequency 
with which Japanese heroines commit 
Harikiri. Similarly, after realizing his hor- 
rible blunder, Moritoh repents by asking 
Kesa’s husband to cut him to pieces. But 
since death is easier than living for guilt- 
sufferers, he chooses, in accord with Japa- 
nese tradition, the living agony of his 
own conscience. The last scene of the 
picture, a decorative long shot of a man 
walking through the Gate of Hell, may 
confuse western audiences. The man is 
Moritoh, himself, who has become a monk. 

Though the film tries hard to make it- 
self comprehensible to western audiences, 
many unanswered questions arise, con- 
cerning the Samurai, the feuds, and the 
personal customs that are too abruptly 
and too casually presented. Of course, 
most Japanese, well-versed on their own 
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history and culture, easily grasp this com- 
pressed information. But anyone accus- 
tomed to Hollywood’s black-white align- 
ments may wonder with whom to side in 
the opening wars, and feel a bit lost with 
his frustrated empathy. 


With all its historic detail, GATE OF 
HELL lacks the honesty and realism of 
RASHOMON and UGETSU. It also fails to con- 
vey the concrete message of the picture 
from the Buddhist philosophy that secu- 
lar desires in the present, troubled world, 
if not given up, will always be the cause 
of trouble. Paradoxically, the commer- 
cially less-successful RASHOMON and UGETSU 
make their audiences far more aware of 
their moral content. 


GATE OF HELL’s film technique does not 
have much to offer in its creative aspects. 
The frequent close-ups of blowing silk 
curtains is a basic Western film idiom 
signifying unrest. The cameraman Kohsi 
Sugiyama (also the cameraman of UGETsv) 
deserves high praise for his excellent cam- 
era work. However, the director and the 
cameraman were absorbed too much in 
camera composition which went to the 
extreme of including unrelated close-ups 
especially on various flora at the most 
unnecessary times. The transitions from 
place to place are accomplished by sim- 
ple cut, as an imitation of Western tech- 
niques. The use of opticals, supported by 
sound, are eliminated. But somehow this 
cut to cut transitions failed to give the 
immediate reaction of the change of lo- 
cation for the next scene and temporarily 
confused the audience simply because 
they lacked the support of any symbolic 
sound to specify the change. 


Some of the background music is the 
conventional samisen music applied in 
KABUKI theatres. It utilizes the string in- 


THE COUNTRY GIRL 


t release of William Perlberg production. Stars Bing Crosby, Grace 
by e Seaton. roa ——, adapted from the play by Clifford 


Robert Alton; music, 
Running time, 104 mins. 


On the surface, THE COUNTRY GIRL is a 
tawdry account of three tortured souls 
caught in a web of lies and illusions. At 
the core, it is a falsehood perpetrated by 


struments diwa, used by the blind monk; 
the koto, played by Kesa, and the drums 
used in the racing scene,—all of which 
rely on rhythm rather than melody. The 
music should have been maintained 
throughout the film and not inserted as 
background music for the scenes leading 
to Morito’s slaying of Kesa. 

The theoretical discoveries such as the 
folding screens of different background 
locations. the use of the changing mask, 
and the method of framing the shot de- 
rived from old Japanese paintings—were 
made by Eisenstein, when the KABUKI 
troupe visited Europe in 1928. Only after 
Eisenstein’s discoveries did the Japanese 
movie makers become aware of the ap- 
plication to the cinema of their own 
aesthetic principles. Many cameramen and 
directors in Japan still cling to the Eisen- 
stein approach. The GATE OF HELL has 
some Eisenstein’s quality particularly in 
violence scenes, the fighting of the war- 
riors, the high angle shots of running sol- 
diers, and the close-up of the carriage 
wheel. 

The critics have commented upon THE 
GATE OF HELL’s visual beauty and _ its 
breath-taking color.” The peculiar orien- 
tal tone of the drama adds to the film’s 
attractiveness as exotic art but detracts 
from its acceptance by the western mind 
as a drama per se. As a work of pure art 
it suffers from the demands of the com- 
mercial film world in its conscious effort 
to buy western audiences by being ever 
more precious and colorful. 

A comparison of GATE OF HELL with 
Kurosawa’s SEVEN SAMURAI would temper 
some of the superlatives applied to GATE 
OF HELL. Kurosawa’s films, though shar- 
ing Kinugasa’s violence, never lose their 


realism. by an Oriental critic, Ben Pinga 
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Gershrwis and Harold Arlen 


a director who doesn’t have the skill to 
make it digestible. George Seaton ob- 
serves all the superficial paternosters of 
integrity. He deglamourizes Grace Kelly 


= 
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Holden. 
Odets; 4 


by removing her make-up, frumping up 
her hair, and padding her about on low 
heels. He casts the affable folk-hero, Bing 
Crosby, as a pathologically lying alco- 
holic. He shades out the customary visual 
glitter of restaurants, theatres and night 
clubs and captures the ugliest costume 
changes seen hereabouts since LADY 
PANAME. 

This conscious mutilation of Holly- 
wood’s glamour ritual goes beyond real- 
ism into the inverted fantasy of the 
“honest” film. And it must be recorded 
that too many critics have been taken in 
by it. It is all sham because when the real 
chips are down, Seaton takes the easy way 
out with an absurdly happy ending. The 
hidden power of the Odets play came 
from the realization that even lies are 
part of the truth about human relation- 
ships. The film scales this down to the 
puerile notion that lies are only a symp- 
tom of insecurity which can be cured in 
time for the bov-girl fade-out. 

The three principals are badly miscast. 
Bing Crosby is the latest example of 
Hollywood’s persistence in anti-type cast- 
ing. Lacking even stage presence, Crosby 
petrifies the inner stage of THE COUNTRY 
GIRL with the rigid posture and trudging 
steps of a radio performer. 

William Holden and Grace Kelly are 
too self-contained for the Odetsian frenzy 
of the big scenes. Another director might 
have shaken them loose. Under Seaton, 
Holden caps every outburst with his pat- 


ANIMAL FARM 


inner withdrawal 
while Kelly lapses into her measured 
monotone. 


ented, chin-tucking, 


Seaton uses the logical camera set-ups 
but generally Jets the action set its own 
movement. There is nothing wrong with 
this until the chalk marks become too 
obvious. Holden and Kelly jerk about 
grotesquely in one scene simply because 
the camera fails to close in on them. 


The acting is all bits and patches. The 
three stars struggle with their roles, scene 
after scene, without ever establishing the 
rapport of the script. Crosby grapples 
with his torment in a vacuum. Each of 
his crack-ups takes a close-up that serves 
to isolate him from public shame, and a 
quick cut that relieves him of difficult 
facial reactions 

And with all of this, THE COUNTRY GIRL 
lacks even a sense of the theatre. The 
musical play within the film is typically 
preposterous but the stock figures of the 
producer and the boy-with-the-coffee are 
even worse than usual. When Grace Kelly 
steps forth on a darkened stage (in the 
best camera set-up of the film), the screen 
is prepared for some daring gesture. The 
moment passes and dies. Oh, for the 
ham of a Mankiewicz or a Cukor! If 
Seaton chooses to film Odets’ love letter 
to the theatre 1s a dull tract on alco- 
holism, that is his business. It is the 
critic’s business to discourage such ven- 


or Andrew George Sarris 


An animated cartoon film 
duced by John Halas and Joy Batchelor; story development by 


Lothar Wolff, Borden Mace, 


Philip Stapp, John Halas and Joy Batchelor. Presented by Louis de Rochemont and released 
Associates. 


by Louis de Rochemont 


A Socratic Dialogue: 


In truth, I do not understand your ob- 
jection to the drama that was performed 
in the forum today. You say it is against 
Sparta, yet do they not perform similar 
dramas against us? 

Certainly, or so I am told. At least, I 
have not seen them. Let us suppose they 
do. That does not change my feeling 
towards it. 

Why not? 


Because I object to it on grounds that 
have nothing to do with whether they 
do or do not issue polemics against us. 
These are on the grounds of aesthetics 
and ethics. A breach of the former would 
be enough. Compounded with a breach 
of the latter, it becomes insupportable. 

What is the aesthetic breach? 

The drama pretends to be a fable, but 
it is a fable without a moral; it is a 
fable, or allegory, in which human ac- 
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tions are presented in the guise of animal 
actions. But how can this convince any 
intelligent person who knows that ani- 
mals don’t act that way? Aesop was far 
cleverer. Granting them the power of 
speech, all the literary license Aesop 
needed, his animals act as animals. And 
it is acting in a way not contrary to 
their nature that they make their valid 
points to us. Thus, the tales of the dog 
in the manger, or the fox and the crow, 
the fox and the stork, the fox and the 
grapes, and all the rest of them, are as 
sharply observed from the standpoint of 
the animals as from that of human be- 
ings. Thus, being credible in their moti- 
vations, they are valid in their morals. 
What has been gained by disguising hu- 
man characters as animals in the drama 
in question, however? Nothing but an 
over-simplification into one facet of an 
idea that has many facets. Is this a gain 
or a loss? Are we children who cannot 
be trusted with the whole truth, with all 
the facets? If Sparta does the same thing, 
it is wrong, too, but that doesn’t make 
us right in also doing it. 

I’m afraid your aesthetic grounds are 
beginning to interlock with your ethical 
grounds 

You see? How can you avoid it? The 
ethical grows out of the aesthetic. A bad 
craftsman will not fashion a vase of no- 
ble symmetry, no matter how good are 
his intentions. Nor will a poet, whose 
alliteration is false, fashion a valid drama, 
also for all his good intentions. 


Then you do not object to his inten- 
tions—that is a great deal. 

In itself it is nothing. I mistrust so- 
called “good intentions”. History is the 
chronology of tyrants who have claimed 
for themselves “good intentions.” 


That goes for Sparta, too. 


Yes, it goes for Sparta, too. I would 
almost say that to govern at all is to be 
unjust. The only purpose for which 
power can be rightfully exercised over 
any member of a civilized community 
against his will is to prevent harm to 
others. His own good, either physical or 
moral, is not a sufficient warrant. Alas, 
it is, perhaps, only too true that Sparta 
has adopted the dictum of Caligula—“O 
derint dum metuant!”—Let them hate 


me, if only they fear me!’ You see, I am 
cognizant of the failings of Sparta, and, 
above all, of the salutary dream of a 
“better society” that was perverted by the 
new masters, but the anti-Sparta drama 
we witnessed told us nothing we did not 
already know. Facile slogans are as dan- 
gerous for us as they were for Sparta. 
Demagogues with “good intentions” are 
similarly as dangerous for us as they 
were for Sparta. Pigs are pigs, no matter 
what their nationality is. The psychology 
of a pig makes him act the way he does. 
Have the Athenians no pigs? Now that’s 
the heart of the matter. An allegory 
which would expose all pigs—whatever 
their nationality—and for all time, that 
would have a meaning for us. But if I 
were to compose a drama about Spar- 
tacus and state that after he led the 
revolt of slaves against their cruel Roman 
masters he was succeeded by one of the 
freed slaves who became a tyrant just as 
cruel as the old masters, what would I 
prove with that? That revolts are bad 
and never accomplish anything? Do not 
we Athenians owe our existence as a 
nation to a revolt? And were the circum- 
stances not much the same? The drama 
we witnessed even concludes on the 
verge of another revolt. Revolt is the 
catharsis of that work. “Progress is the 
result of change,” one might say. “Eter- 
nal change, so long as each change is a 
step forward.” Why are you smiling? 


Forgive me, but now you are arguing 
on my side. 


Am I? I was not aware of it. You can- 
not confuse me with your sophistry, my 
friend. Besides, I do not necessarily wish 
to win a debater’s victory over you, but 
to clear the atmosphere of false and 
irrelevant definitions. Only the broadest 
vision can make this possible. Such a 
vision, for example, as our teacher, Soc- 
rates, has expounded with such lucidity, 
with such charity, I might add, at the 
Academy or the Lyceum, namely, that 
men aim at the good, that no man vol- 
untarily chooses evil. To do evil or to 
choose evil is a matter of lack of insight. 
The central virtue, therefore, turns out 
to be knowledge. Health, wealth, beauty, 
all these are good insofar as they are 
well used. And a good use of the goods 
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of life demands knowledge of their ap- 
propriate enjoyment. “If we knew how 
to convert stones into gold,” said Euthy- 
demus, “they would be of no use to us 
unless we also knew how to use the 
gold.” Similarly, it is not enough, as the 
drama we are discussing reasoned, to hate 
evil; we must also love good. And this 
the drama failed to set forth. And so, a 
work which is actuated solely by hatred 
falls of its own weight, defeating its own 
purpose, however salutary that purpose. 
If there is love in the work for an ideal, 
the author of it is a bad poet, for he did 
not communicate it to me, tho’ you, ap- 
parently, may not necessarily require it 
of a drama. But, for me, only a work 
actuated by the love for that which we 
have the courage to call good, if we think 
it is good, is light enough to soar. It may 
have its sombre glints, for love and hatred 
are obverses of the same coin. But the 
coin must have a certain value and it is 
in the world of values that ideas matter. 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


United Artists Release of Sandro Ghenzi (in association with Joseph Janni), 


Thus does Plato shine in implacable, 
eternal beauty, constituting a metaphysi- 
cian’s dream of order amid the harassing 
and perplexing confusions of the world 
of experience. My friend, you should not 
absent yourself so much from the dis- 
courses at the Academy and the Lyceum. 
The search for Truth, Justice and Wis- 
dom, can be as edifying as the eyes of 
the harlots by the fountain of Panops or 
outside the Temple of Venus. 

You do well to chide me, but I con- 
fess that for the moment I find the eyes 
of Bilitis, a true daughter of Olympia, 
more edifying. I have set her up in an 
apartment by the Illissus, where she is 
today in the company of her dearest 
friend, Lais. Now this Lais combines the 
beauty and mind of Aspasia, and I 
thought that perhaps you would... 

Come, Lysis, let us to the baths and 
then pay our respects to the fair ladies, 
as behooves true scholars and gentlemen! 


Herman G. Weinberg 


production. 


Directed and adapted by Renato Castellani; camera (Technicolor), Robert Krasker;: editor, 


Sidney 
Laurence ey: 


rs; music, Roman Vlad; costumes, Leonor Fini. Running time, 130 mins. Romeo— 
Juliet—Susan Shentall; Nurse—Flora Robson; Friar Laurence—Mervin 


Johns; Benvolio—Bill Travers: Tybalt—Enzio Fiermonte; Mercutio—Aldo Zollo; Prince of Verone 


—Giovanni Rota; Capulet—Sebastian Cabot; La 


Wooland:; Montague—Guilio Carbenetti; 


dy Capulet—Lydia Sherwood; 
Lady Montague—Nietta 


Paris—Norman 
Zocchi; Rosaline—Dagmar 


Josipovich:; Abraham—Luciono Bodi; Friar John—Thomas Nicholls. 


Renato Castellani justly realized that a 
work of art cannot be respectfully trans- 
planted into a different medium, but 
must be re-created. Another Italian, 
Boito, knew this when he successfully 
adapted OTHELLO to the needs of Verdi’s 
music. Castellani’s medium being more 
remote and his respect for it very great, 
Shakespeare escaped him more than the 
librettist. 

Shakespeare’s Verona was a mixture of 
Elizabethan England and exotic story- 
book Italy. Castellani has filmed it in 
actual Verona, Venice, and other Italian 
towns, among magnificent buildings and 
thriving market-places. His main consid- 
eration here was, perhaps, not as much 
the love of the Italian Renaissance as a 
realist’s concern for having his story and 
people imbedded in a maximum of ob- 
jective reality. Olivier’s HENRY v was able 
to follow Shakespeare’s intent more close- 


ly by alternating between realism and 
stylized make-believe, but this method 
would have been alien to Castellani’s 
artistic temperament. 

With this conception of the play, Cas- 
tellani—the script-writer—did away thor- 
oughly with the theatrical conventions 
and traditions of his source. The dele- 
tion of much of the play’s poetry became 
inevitable in a Technicolor world brim- 
ming over with visible images. The lov- 
ers’ embraces made the meeting and 
caressing of their words less necessary. 
A part of the dialogue was reshuffled; a 
cinematically swift succession of Shake- 
speare’s scenes juggled for smoother 
transitions and dissolves; narrative mon- 
ologues were made visual. (A charming 
exception in Friar Laurence’s solo rumi- 
nation outside Verona’s walls, interrupted 
by the church bells.) 

And although his additional dialogue 


jars somewhat, Castellani was successful 
in some additional scenes: daily chores 
in the Capulet household; a poignant 
parallel between a slain servant and,— 
later on,—Tybalt being brought into 
their respective households; the exqui- 
sitely realized wedding. 


But Shakespeare is a dangerous play- 
wright to be tampered with. Take the 
apothecary scene, for instance, which 
seemed unimportant enough to be cut— 
Romeo’s dialogue in it shows expres- 
sively his sudden dark maturity. The re- 
duction and oversimplification of Mer- 
cutio and the Nurse results in a serious 
compositional flaw. As the counterpoint 
of their impurity is removed, the purity 
of the lovers becomes much less eloquent. 

So, as the film gains in speed and lit- 
eral realism, it loses in complexity of 
character and plot. The beauty of the 
surroundings assumes, intrusively, more 
than auxiliary importance; the static rich- 
ness of pictorial compositions, often based 
on famous paintings. tends to distract. 
The two young protagonists do not 
achieve the solemn maturity that their 
roles demand. The play grows and bursts 
out in tragic splendor together with them 
and by them; in the film they loose their 
breath halfway and are dragged along 
the rest of the. way, shaken and pathetic. 
The world, however, is not shaken. 
Laurence Harvey reaches his emotional 
peak way before the end; his acting re- 
mains on an evenly lyrical plane through- 
out. Miss Shentall, hired as an inexpe- 
rienced “unknown” in the fashion of 
neo-realist film makers, is very effective 
in the first part, but she is not able to 


complete the transformation as the play 
progresses. We discover ourselves being 
tempted to believe that everything still 
might—as it did for the young couple in 
TWO CENTS WORTH OF HOPE—turn out well. 
And the director sustains this hope by 
unduly emphasizing the suspense during 
the last twenty minutes of the film. 

In two aspects, however, both Castel- 
lani and the young actors superbly cap- 
ture the essence of Shakespeare’s play: 
in the “too rash, too unadvised, too sud- 
den” haste of the lovers and the youth- 
fulness of their love. Juliet rushing past 
the slow monks, or dashing past the 
sedate maids, sending their balls of thread 
awry with her feet. Her first meeting with 
Romeo—a ritual of sincerity, sensuousness 
and expectation as only a boy and girl 
could celebrate, not man and woman. 
Therefore, they convey more to us than 
such an experienced couple as Leslie 
Howard and Norma Shearer did in the 
MGM production of the play. 


In other parts, Sebastian Cabot’s chol- 
erically jovial Capulet is outstanding. 
Mervyn Johns gives a warm sustained per- 
formance, although his Friar is more an 
amiable herb collector than a moral 
philosopher. Flora Robson does the best 
she can with the shreds of the Nurse’s 
part. The rest are adequate. 

The dramatically progressive sound 
track of the film drowns the sweetness 
of the gaillard motive with the ugly 
grating of the tombstone and eerie echoes 
inside the vault. It is one of a number 
of good things in this visually splendid 
film freely based on Shakespeare’s first 


great tragedy. A. “andsbergi 


THE SOUND TRACK 


Gordon Hendricks 


The background music of Gate of Hell 
—for all its exotic, shimmering beauty— 
reflects the contaminating influence of 
Western cinematic techniques. This is to 


be regretted as much as we would regret, 
for example, the introduction of chop- 
suey (a Western invention) into the ele- 
vated food-ritual of the Kutsuki mansion, 
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and the replacement of the padded 
wooden head-rest by a foam rubber pil- 
low. 


This Western debilitation is every- 
where regretted by those seriously and 
fervently concerned with the preservation 
of gagaku, or the court-music of Japan, 
and an authenticity for its film-music. 
The tradition of an elevated ethical and 
social standing for the music of the Japa- 
nese—such as was played by the Lady 
Kesa in Gate of Hell-is matched only 
by a tradition of respect which musicians 
have for the music itself, which has been 
preserved fairly intact for hundreds of 
years—since the Chinese T’ang Dynasty 
(618-900), and before. 


This “court” music appeared, for exam- 
ple, in the background of Gate of Hell 
when Moritoh left the dinner party to go 
to the home of Kesa’s aunt. It may also 
have been “situation” music at the se- 
quence of the awards given in the house 
of Lord Kiyomori. It also accompanied 
the exquisite dance interlude after the 
race at the house of Lord Kiyomori’s 
son. And finally, it supported the tender 
dialogue between Kesa and Wataru on the 
night before the race. 


But apart from these exceptions, the 
background music for Gate of Hell was 
either (1), a Japanese bourgeois instru- 
mentation incongruous to the aristocratic 
life on the scr-en, or (2) a Western in- 
strumentation, used in combination with 
Japanese court instruments (woodwinds, 
percussion, and low-pitched strings), or 
so-called “entertainment” instruments 
(the koto, samisen and shakuhachi). 

To begin with, the title’s music con- 
tained a combination of a light-sym- 
phonic, occidental instrumentation with 
shakubyoshi, or the traditional percussion 
instrument. This clacking instrument 
(two pieces of wood stuck together) de- 
rives from that part of Japanese aristo- 
cratic music found in Japan’s oldest 
dances and songs, either by themselves 
or arranged with a Chinese orchestra 
brought into Japan during the Heian pe- 
riod (788-1185). The closing music con- 
tained only Western strings, and drums 
done, moreover, with a Western drum 
rhythm. The drums themselves might 
have been either Western or Japanese, 
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but they were certainly played in a West- 
ern scale. (Just for the record, this scale 
is the irritatingly persistent cliché of the 
harmonic minor—which bears no relation 
to Oriental music except in the minds of 
movie-makers who want something 
“weird” and/or “exotic”.) 

The stringed instrument played by the 
Lady Kesa (with very convincing-looking 
technique, by the way, which makes us 
wonder if she had not had some training 
in the instrument) was the koto. But I 
am confused because I counted only nine 
bridges in the instrument, whereas the 
koto is a thirteen stringed instrument, 
with each string tuned by a movable 
bridge. This delightful instrument accom- 
panied Wataru’s soliloquy to his dead 
wife, and the camera movement from the 
Wataru-Kesa dialogue to Kesa’s playing 
in the palace of Lord Kiyomori. Its ex- 
cited re-beginning at Moritoh’s entrance 
into Kesa’s presence at the Kiyomori pal- 
ace was also very stirring. 

This compromise by the Daiei company 
with Western taste in regard to the sound 
tracks of their films is to be much re- 
gretted. It suggests the possibility that 
their films will not always be as charm- 
ing as they are now—that they are only 
exotic and spare in their artistic means 
in contrast to their current Western 
counterparts. And that perhaps, after 
we've gotten used to their idiom, they 
will be less appealing and seem less rep- 
resentative of the best of Japan. This may 
very likely happen as they become more 
and more recognizably a combination of 
the East and West. Which is very, very 
much what we don’t want. 


This compromise with the West may 
have also been the cause for the sig- 
nificant remark by Sir George Sansom, a 
leading Western authority on Japan, that 
“in general (the italics are mine) the 
aesthetic quality of the film is superb.” 

In the Daiei company’s earlier master- 
piece, Rashomon, this same sound-track 
compromise was so obvious that even ears 
extremely unaware of background music 
cavilled at it. Everywhere critics and lay- 
men alike complained of Ravel’s Bolero 
being used to back up a 13th century 
Japanese legend, and at least one well- 
known writer—Archer Winsten of the 
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Post, even felt this so strongly that he 
almost didn’t like the whole film because 
of it! 

The sound tracks of Gate of Hell, 
Ugetsu and Rashomon may reflect—and 
probably do reflect—the current Japanese 
musical taste with its Western elements, 
but they do not reflect the musical mate- 
rials which would be proper aesthetically 
and dramatically to the settings of these 
films, or the 12th, 16th, and 18th cen- 
turies, respectively. 


The same regrettable movie-music 
habit is characteristic of another other- 
wise exquisite import—the new Italian 
version of Romeo and Juliet by Renato 
Castellani. But with the exception of 
twenty-eight minutes or so of purely 
background music—and the “situation” 
music upon which the composer Roman 
Vlad laid such violent hands—the sound 
track of Romeo and Juliet was a model 
of taste, restraint, and dramatic knowl- 
edgeability. Castellani and/or Ghenzi 
were sure that a much better effect of 
realism could be achieved by recording 
sounds naturally indigenous to locale. 

One example of their taste was in the 
exquisite scene outside the walls of Ver- 
ona (actually Montagna) in the early 
morning, as Friar Laurence was moving 
from flower to flower, gathering herbs for 
his apothecary’s shop. The horizontal 
rays of the golden sun, the dewy fresh- 
ness of the flowers, the low twittering of 
the birds, and finally, at the end of the 
scene, the distant ringing of the matin 
bells, made this scene a sound-track high- 
light for a film full of sound-track high- 
lights. And made it one of the most cine- 
matically effective sequences in recent 
film history. 

Throughout the film, sound was used 
—with the exception of the background 
music—with unusual discrimination. The 
reverberation in the Verona (actually 
Sienna) cathedral of the words of the 
Prince’s epilogue beginning: 

“A glooming peace this morning with 


it brings . . .” was very strong. The sound 
of the ecstatically chirping birds under- 
neath the eaves of the cloister represented 
a peak in recording and sound-editing. 
This particular sound is rarely handled 
properly from the point of view of dy- 
namic level. Generally, gentle robins are 
given the voice-boxes of whocping cranes 
—to make sure, apparently, that they are 
heard above the tumult and shouting of 
the orchestra. 


The sound of the playing children be- 
fore the monastery was exactly realistic— 
both from the standpoint of dynamic 
level and from the standpoint of natural- 
ness. 


It remains to say something about the 
music and I cannot think of a better way 
to begin than to quote the following re- 
markable statements by the composer of 
the score, when he was asked why the 
situation music for Romeo and Juliet was 
not made more nearly authentic. They 
seem, to me, to represent some sort of 
high point of the non-sequitur, of ex- 
traneousness, and of rationalization. I 
translate freely: 


“It wasn’t possible to use works of 
musica] art of that time (the 15th cen- 
tury) as a model because music aged 
sooner than the other arts. Much of 
the music of that age would have inter- 
fered with the style.” 


“To have used the language of the 
15th century would have given the pub- 
lic a medieval effect and not of the 
Renaissance.” 


These remarks illustrate very success- 
fully, I think, the peculiar, intricate psy- 
chology of the typical film composer. The 
“style” referred to in the first quotation 
above, must certainly refer not to the 
“style” of either the 13th century of the 
original Veronese lovers, the 14th cen- 
tury, the 15th century, the Elizabethan 
world of Shakespeare, or the world of 
Renato Castellani. But it does refer, I 
fear, to the “style” of Mr. Roman Vlad, 
who was responsible for the score of this 
film. 
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FILM SOCIETIES 


FILM SOCIETIES IN THE U.S.A. 


In its issue of December 1, 1954, vARIETY 
said: “Suspicion has lingered for a long 
time among the companies that “culture”, 
if properly handled, can pay off.” 
VARIETY continued: “.. . the introduction 
of ‘cultural’ subjects on the screen . . . is 
likely to bring back the ‘intelligentsia’ 
which broke with Hollywood. . . .” 

On December 20, 1954, another of the 
organs of the theatrical and movie world, 
SHOWBUSINESS, gave three columns of space 
to the growth of the off-beat screen pres- 
entation: “The number of average film- 
goers being attracted to these showings is 
increasing steadily and is becoming a 
group to be reckoned with.” 

The Film Society Caucus, an organiza- 
tion attempting to form an American fed- 
eration of film societies, has just released 
the findings of a 6-month survey of exist- 
ing groups and societies. From 300 who 
were found to be bona fide ventures, (as 
compared to series organized by schools, 
museums and civic groups, only 9% 
were in existence in 1940, and only 28% 
before 1948; 46% have been formed since 
1952. This recent expansion of the move- 
ment, however, should not be over-esti- 
mated: many societies exist for short pe- 
riods only: college graduation, transfer of 
personnel, acts of God, etc., limit the 
life-span of film groups. Nevertheless, there 
is no doubt that the film society move- 
ment is at a peak today. Sociologically 
this is most significant in an age when 
captive audiences, mass communication, 
and general standardization of entertain- 
ment have reached an unprecedented 
level. It is significant because it indicates 
a conscious choice. Film society member- 
ships are not inexpensive. Whoever joins 
a film society becomes part of a discrimi- 
nating film audience, able (in many com- 
munities for the first time, perhaps) to 
choose what they want to see. 

At the same time, an audience for ma- 
ture cinema is growing up outside of film 
societies. The Museum of Modern Art, 


one of the main sources for film classics 
that are no longer in commercial release, 
—rents films to more than 1500 users. 
Among those only about 200 are actual 
film societies. The rest are church groups, 
non-profit civic organizations, college and 
academic courses, parent-teacher meet- 
ings, and miscellaneous social gatherings 
or groups, whose original purpose is not 
related to film viewing. 

Likewise, commercial theatres have 
started in recent months to unearth from 
distributor’s vaults some splendid old 
material, some of it dating back to silent 
days, and are presenting series of classic 
features no longer customarily seen on 
neighborhood screens. 

What are these films which audiences 
want to see so much that they are willing 
to join expensive membership societies, 
pay high art cinema admissions for, or 
go to the trouble of renting? With the 
opening of the 1955 season in film so- 
ciety activity it becomes apparent that 
the trend is away from the short film and 
toward the feature. Screenings of educa- 
tional films—common fare of budding 
groups—have been relegated to community 
centers and parish halls, whereas the pace- 
setting urban societies emphasize artistic 
and cinematic achievements in films. 

One of the reasons for this trend is the 
lack of art theatres in most rural and 
small-town communities. The overhead 
for the upkeep of a cinema is high and 
to run a film society is relatively inexpen- 
sive. The SATURDAY REVIEW recently sum- 
marized the matter thus: “It becomes in- 
creasingly probable that every self-respect- 
ing community will one day have its own 
non-commercial film group.” 

It is natural that in a locality where 
the society fills the need for an art cin- 
ema, the program should consist of fea- 
tures not commonly shown on regular 
screens. But the trend is strong even in 
communities like New York City, San 
Francisco and Chicago, all replete with 
art cinemas. It is on this level that it 


becomes significant. It means essentially 
an arrival at a truly cinematic criterion 
on the part of the audience. No longer 
is a society’s success based on snob-appeal, 
or so-called “adult films”, which include 
“everything from films on Paris abbatoirs 
to the birth of a baby (in color)”—as a 
rabid film-fan expressed himself in a re- 
cent letter to THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


IMPORTANT NOTE FOR FILM 
SOCIETY REPRESENTATIVES 


The next annual meeting of the Film 
Society Caucus will be devoted to an 
attempt to constitute officially the Fed- 
eration of American Film Societies (this 
is a tentative name). It will take place 
concurrently with the American Film 
Assembly, organized by the Film Council 
of America, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York from April 4 to April 8. 
Registration is through Jack Ellis, Liaison 
Officer of the Film Society Caucus, Film 
Council of America, 600 Davis Street, 


Evanston, Ill. Gideon Bachmann 


FILM EXPERIMENTALISTS is a new 
film society in New York, hoping “to fa- 
cilitate both the production of films by 
young and talented film makers, and the 
viewing of classic films by enthusiasts of 
cinema”. Address: 118-56 155th Street, 
Jamaica 34, N. Y. Place of film screenings: 
Hotel Capitol, 51st St. and 8th Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. March 14: LA BANDERA 
(1935), Julien Duvivier; April 4: DER 
APFEL Ist AB (1948), Helmut Kaeutner; 
May 2: 1950), David Brad- 
ley; June 6: FARREBIQUE (1947), G. Rou- 
quier. 


FILM 16 CLUB OF LONG ISLAND 
is another newly organized film society, 
the first on Long Island. Programs are 
changed weekly, showing four nights a 
week, Thursday thru Sunday, at 8:30 
P.M., at Centre Playhouse, Sunrise High- 
way and Park Avenue, Rockville Centre, 
Long Island. Admission to the showings 
is restricted to members only. Among the 
films to be shown are MOROCCO, LE MIL- 
LION, DREAMS THAT MONEY CAN BUY, GREED, 
VARIETY, CRIME ET CHATIMENT, MOANA, 


SUNRISE, and experimental work by Clair, 
Ivens, Man Ray, Bufuel, Léger, Eggeling, 
Richter, McLaren, Mitry, von Sternberg, 
and others. 


GFS, the group for film study, resumes its 
screenings of classic features on March 8th 
with a memorial performance of films by 
Jean Epstein. The spring series include films 
especially imported from France, and some 
just rediscovered in the vaults of Biograph. 
The series includes Murnau’s FAUST, Pabst'’s 
KAMERRADSCHAFT, Dreyer’s VAMP MPIRE, Pu- 
dovkin’s MOTHER, Malaparte’s IL CHRISTO 
PROIBITO, and a program of very early 
American films. Lillian Gish will introduce a 
screening of the full version of THE BIRTH 
OF A NATION. The address: Box 13, New 
YORK 63. 


FILM SOCIETIES IN CANADA 


In Canada, which aside from the justly 
famous work of the National Film Board 
has no real indigenous film production, 
the centre of genuine interest in the film 
as art has always been the film societies. 
Since the first world war, the visual edu- 
cation field has been constantly expand- 
ing, and in the years between the wars 
the resulting growth in film sophistication 
came to flower in an active film society 
movement. Spread across thousands of 
miles of territory, often with hardly any 
adequate supply of film, societies were 
started, grew, and prospered. In Edmon- 
ton, the film society grew out of the work 
of H. P. Brown at the University of Al- 
berta; in Vancouver it was founded by 
a group of enthusiasts who ended up 
scouring the distributors of the world for 
unique films to look at. The formation 
of the National Film Society of Canada 
in 1936, as a group to encourage the for- 
mation of new societies and help procure 
more and better films for them sparked 
an increase in the movement which was 
only stopped by World War II. 


The development of the National Film 
Society into a film procurement service 
for general interest film groups during 
the war-time cessation of film society ac- 
tivity made the formation of a post-war 
organization strictly for societies a neces- 
sity: by 1950, there were almost forty film 
societies clamouring for attention, where- 
as in the late thirties there had been 
about ten. The postwar influx of foreign 
films had helped restore dormant interest 
in films from other countries, and the 
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Toronto, Vancouver, and Edmonton Film 
Societies were refounded. Large groups 
were also started in Ottawa and at the 
University of Toronto. In December 1953, 
the Film Society Division of the Canadian 
Film Institute (the re-organized National 
Film Society) was founded, its major in- 
terest: to promote information services for 
film societies expedite the distribution of 
films and procure new ones, and encour- 
age the showing of films for cultural pur- 
poses in general. The Division now pub- 
lishes a film magazine for film societies, 
CANADIAN NEWSREEL, information sheets of 
films available from the Canadian Film 
Institute’s procurement service, evalua- 
tions of films of especial interest to soci- 
eties, and general material of interest to 
new groups. In addition it has done work 
of real value in making worthwhile films 
more easily accessible to societies. 


The average Canadian Film Society 
member seems to be most interested in 
good documentary and serious modern 
foreign films, but many groups in small 
towns are desperately eager to see films 
like HENRY V, KIND HEARTS AND CORONETS, 
and LA RONDE, which viewers in larger 
centres can take for granted because there 
they are available in the commercial 
theatres. There is also a strong and con- 
sistent interest in the silent film, and four 
societies are at present running extra se- 
ries of very specialized films for the most 
rabid enthusiasts among their members. 
It appears that the large generalized film 
society can only be successful for a limited 
amount of time in the typical Canadian 
community; seeing better films develops 
the discernment of the audience to such 
an extent that they demand more and 
more specialized films. In addition, there 
have been almost a dozen new societies 
formed since the Division was founded a 
vear ago. There may not be any extensive 
film production in Canada at present, but 
at least the atmosphere in which film 
makers develop is getting headier. It was 
the Toronto Film Society’s newly formed 
production unit which won the amateur 
award in the Canadian Film Awards last 
April, surely a healthy portent. 

Germaine Clinton 


BOOKS 

FIFTY YEARS OF ITALIAN CINEMA. 
Edited by Luigi Malerba and Carmine Sinis- 
calco. Editor of the American edition: 
Herman G. Weinberg. Published by Carlo 
Bestetti, Edizioni D’Arte, Roma, 1954. Dis- 


tributed in the U.S.A. by Tudor Publishing 
Co., New York. 


An extensive history of Italian cinema 
illustrated with several hundreds of stills. 
Foreword to the American edition by 
Richard Griffith. The main articles: The 
Beginnings (1904-1930), by E. Ferdinando 
Palmieri; Transition Period (1930-1942), 
by Ettore M. Margadonna; Post War Pe- 
riod (1942-1954), by Mario Gromo. 


PREFACE TO FILM. by Raymond Wil- 
liams and Michael Orrom. Film Drama 
Ltd.. London, 1954, 130 pages. Price 8s. 
6d. 

One of the most constructive books on 
cinema in years. A critical evaluation of 
contemporary film-making is presented 
and the possibilities and new methods are 
outlined. 


SIXTY YEARS OF 16 MM FILM. 1923- 
1983, Published by Film Council of Amer- 
ica, 600 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. 220 pages. 

A symposium of articles summarizing 
16 mm film’s past, present and future. A 
useful volume for film societies, schools 
and universities as a guide for further 
observations and as a stimulant to re- 
search. Among the main headings are: 
Distribution, Public Schools, Informal 
Education, Churches, Museums, Federal 
Government, Theatrical Film on 16 mm, 
Audience Research, etc. 


JEAN EPSTEIN, edited by Gideon Bach- 
mann in collaboration with Jean Benolt- 
Levy. 

Contains articles by Marie Epstein, Jean 
Benoit-Levy, Jonas Mekas, Henry Lang- 
lois, Jean Cocteau, Abel Gance, Marcel 
L’Herbier, Hans Richter, also a complete 
filmography of Jean Epstein’s work. 54 
pages. Published on the occasion of the 
first presentation of the work of Jean 
Epstein in America by the Group for 
Film Study, Inc., 3951 Gouverneur Ave., 
New York 63, N. Y. 


(continued from page 24) 


theater from Victor Hugo to Jean Cocteau. Amid the general silence, Dr. 
Raul Jude, president of the Executive Committee of the Festival, announced 
from the stage of the Cantegril motion-picture theater that the Jury had 
misinterpreted the Regulations, and that the presentation of the awards 
would have to be postponed until the whole matter could be discussed in 
a special closed session. Accordingly the Jury retired behind locked doors 
and all telephone and cable communications were cut off. The result was 
that the Jury re-emerged with a statement of complaint against the Execu- 
tive Committee, which of course was the only thing they could do if they 
were to maintain the dignity and inviolability of their function. 

Battle was joined. The Executive Committee of course remained ada- 
mant in its refusal to allow the two major prizes to be withheld and to 
send away the delegates from seven nations without a single award. On 
the other hand both public and press vigorously upheld the verdict of the 
Jury, and furthermore the O.C.I.C. (Catholic International Organization 
of Motion Picture Producers) showed its sympathy with the Jury’s deci- 
sion by awarding its own Grand Prize to smvHA Moca, the remarkable 
Brazilian film presented hors concours, and out of the 18 prizes awarded 
by the 11 Uruguayan critics present at the Festival, 15 went to films not 
entered in the competition. At this moment there is talk of possible arbi- 
tration of the dispute by the International Federation of Motion-Picture 
Producers. 

Thus while Punta del Este contributed little but discouragement as 
far as the films exhibited were concerned, it nonetheless proved an in- 
valuable lesson for all those who convened there by providing a vivid 
illustration of the fundamental schism between the critical forces and the 
interests of producers, so often determined by considerations external to 
the exigencies of art. These interests, which in this case were epitomized 
in the Executive Committee, have of course always played an influential 
part not only in film festivals but in every other phase of cinematic pro- 
duction, although seldom as clearly as in the final sessions of this Festival. 
The climactic explosion at Punta del Este is likely to remedy this unwhole- 
some situation: it certainly will force the committees of future festivals 
to place the adjudication of awards in the hands of juries composed of 
qualified critics free from the pressure of commercial or prestige groups. 

Punta del "ste will therefore be remembered chiefly as a martyr in 
the cause of greater freedom and responsibility in motion picture art. 
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SPONSORS Jan Hugo 

James Agee Félix Marti-Ibdfiez 
Gideon Bachmann Lewis Jacobs 
Louis and Bebe Barron Martin Kamin 
Sidney Berkowitz William S. Kenly 
Thomas Brandon Arthur Knight 
Richard S. Brummer Rosalind Kossoff 
Robert M. Campbell Richard Kraft 
George Capsis P. G. Krishnayya 
Guido Castelli Francis Lee 

Shirley Clarke Helen Levitt 
Contemporary Films, Inc. Albert Lewin 
James E. Davis Daniele Lusa 

Paul Falkenberg Len Lye 

A. P. Fenin Maria Nowosielska 
Film Directions, Inc. Donald Phelps 
David Flaherty Hans Richter 
Frances Flaherty Henwar Rodakiewicz 
Francisco Forcade Roger Tilton 


Robert Greensfelder Willard Van Dyke 
Alexander Hammid Robert R. Vickrey 

Robert Harrison Amos Vogel 

Peter Hollander FILM CULTURE 


recently discovered early films & classics by the great directors of 1898-1953 included in 
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spring screenings of group for film study, inc., box 18, new york 68, ". y. starts march 8 
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Films by 


HUCO 


“BELLS OF ATLANTIS”* 
“JAZZ OF LIGHTS”* 
“AI—YE” ** 


‘These three films place their 
creator among the most im- 


portant figures in the modern 
arts’. 


— Audio-Visual Guide, 
June, 1954 


Electronic music: 
Louis and Bebe Barron 


*Apply: Ian Hugo, 35 W. 9th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 

**Apply: Brandon Films, Ince. 

200 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


VIDEO 


FILM 
LABORATORIES 
Established 1949 


LATEST TYPE 
Automatic Equipment 


COMPLETE laboratory services 
for producers 
using the 
REVERSAL PROCESS 


NEGATIVE and POSITIVE 
DEVELOPING 


Write for price list 


131 West 23rd Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 
Tel.: WAtkins 4-6156 


IMAGE IN THE SNOW 
A film Poem by Willard Maas. 

A creative work of strength integrating visual images, 
spoken verse and music. Evoking stormy controversies 
at its Cinema 16 premiere, it was later voted one of 
the ten best films of the season. Twelve-tone score 


by Ben Weber. Honors at Cannes 16mm Film Festi- 
val. 29 minutes. 


RHEINHOLD NIEBUHR, Union Theological Semi- 
nary: 

“A very significant piece of art.’ 

ARTHUR MILLER, Playwright: 

“A refreshing, deeply individualized work.” 


VISUAL VARIATIONS ON NOGUCHI 
by Marie Menken. 


Marie Menken uses the sculptures of Noguchi to 
create a cinematic tour de force. Unorthodox percus- 
sive score by Lucille Dlugoszewski. 4 minutes. 


NORMAN MCLAREN, Academy Award Winner: 


“Never before have I seen such purely dynamic treat- 
ment of sculpture in a film.” 


PARKER TYLER, Poet and Film Writer: 
“TI like it. The Method works and it’s exciting.” 


THE MECHANICS OF LOVE 

by Willard Maas and Ben Moore. 

A tender statement through poetic symbols of the 
sexual act. Score for zither composed and played by 
John Gruen. 7 Minutes. For restricted audiences only. 
LEWIS JACOBS, Director and Film Writer: 

“A daring and ingenious film; ingenious because com- 
monplace objects are uncommonly related to build an 
action without actors, yet the effect of which is vivid, 
witty and downright bold.” 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE BODY 
by Willard Maas. 


An analogical pilgrimage of the body by closeups 
and microphotography. Commentary by British poet 


George Barker. Restricted. 7 minutes. Rental through 
Cinema 16. 


HERMAN WEINBERG: Author forthcoming, SIN 
AND CINEMA. 


“An ‘inevitable’ film, which will become in time, I am 
sure, an American classic in its genre.” 


ANNOUNCING: 
NARCISSUS 


by Willard Maas and Ben Moore. 
AND 


4 AMERICAN ARTISTS: PEREIRA, STAMOS, 
MENKEN, DE RIVERA 


by Ben Moore. 


SRYPHON PRODUCTION 


117 Greene Street. N. Y. 12, N. 
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THE 
CLASSIC 
DOCUMENTARY * 


*The Realist Film, the Backbone 
of the Film Society Programme. 


Whenever programmes for the Film Society 
or Group are planned, a standard part of 
the repertory is the classic documentary or 
more specifically, the British documentary 
—that genre of the motion picture which 
made history on the date of its birth and 
has been the virtual backbone of the Film 
Society programme ever since. 


What documentary of any permanent 
value has not been influenced (directly or 
indirectly) by the works of masters like 
John Grierson, Basil Wright, Humphrey 
Jennings and other “fathers of the move- 
ment”. 


Perhaps your Group or Society has not 
yet thrilled to “Night Mail’, “Listen to 
Britain” or “Song of Ceylon”. 


Or, perhaps you have played and studied 
these and the other standard classics and 
have wondered what new works of the mas- 
ters are available. 


Whichever is your case, you need to go 
no further to complete your film programme 
for the coming season. 


British Information Services have com- 
piled a catalogue especially for the serious- 
minded Film Society Programme Director, 
listing all of the films in the right column 


of this advertisement as well as many other 
contemporary film classics from Britain 
(the cradle of the documentary). All are 
— for rental or purchase at nominal 
ees, 


If your programme is not yet complete 
for the season, you owe it to your audi- 
ence to read this catalogue before your 
first play-date. Write or telephone for it 
today. 


JOHN GRIERSON 


“NIGHT MAIL” 
“SONG OF CEYLON” 


BASIL WRIGHT 
“NIGHT MAIL” 
“WATERS OF TIME” 
“SONG OF CEYLON” 


HUMPHREY JENNINGS . 


“DIARY FOR TIMOTHY” 
“FIRES WERE STARTED” 
“LISTEN TO BRITAIN” 
“SILENT VILLAGE” 
“CUMBERLAND STORY” 
“FAMILY PORTRAIT” 
“LONDON CAN TAKE IT” 


CAVALCANTI 
“FILM AND REALITY” 


HARRY WATT 


“LONDON CAN TAKE IT” 
“TARGET FOR TONIGHT” 


PAUL ROTHA 
“A CITY SPEAKS” 
“THE WORLD IS RICH” 
“CHILDREN OF THE CITY” 


Plus many other major and minor 
classics including the great film rec- 
ords of World War II, such as “True 
Glory”, “Desert Victory” and “Tun- 
isian Victory.” 


Circle. 6-5100 
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¥ 


